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AFGHANISTAN 


AND ‘LITE 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN DISPUTE. 


TIHROUGIL THE GATES OF ASIA, 


IN universal history there is no more interesting subject 
for the considetation of the political student than the 
record of Russian progress through Central Asia, 

Tn one sense this advance is a practical reestablishment 
or extensiva of the influence of the Aryan race in coun 
tries long dominated by, peoples of Turki or Mongolian 
origin; in another sense it has resulted ina trunsition 
fram the barbarism or rude fons, of Asiatic life to the 
enlightenment and higher moral development of a Eure. 
pean ape, Tha religious sense it embodies a crusade 
against Ovicntlal fanaticisns ; and it is a curious feature of 
the Anglo-Russian dispute, that upon a question of tem- 
poral gain, the greatest Christian nation finds itself allied 
with the followers of Buddha and Mahomet against Russia 


wunder the Banner of the Cross, 
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The descendants of the greal Peter have opened yp in 
Central Asia a new region which, ifas yet it has not heen 
«Snade to blossom as the rose,” has nevertheless profited by 
the introduction of law, order, and a certain amount of 
industrial prosperity. 

Russia commenced her relations with Central’ Asia as 
early as the sixteenth century. Not only through embuas- 
sies sent, but by military expeditions; these, however, at 
that time were private ventures by roving Cossacks and 
other inhabitants of Southern Russia, Authorized gov. 
ernment expeditions commenced with Peter the Great, 
who in 1716-17 sent two exploring parties into the Central 
Asian deseris—Bekovitch to Khiva, and Lilhareff to the 
Black Irtish. These expeditions were undertaken in search 
of gold, supposed to exist in those regions, but failed in their 
object; the detachment under Bekovitch being cntirely 
destroyed after reaching Khiva. Peter next turned his 
attention to the country bordering upon the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea; taking advantage of Persian 
embarrassments, with the consent of the Shah and of the 
Sultan he acquired, ip 1722-3, the provinces of Gilan, 
Mazanderan, and Asterabad; but the great expense of 
maintaining a large garrison so remote from Russia, and 
the unhealthiness of the locality, induced the Russian 
Government, in 1732, to restore the districts to Persia, 
In the same year Abul-Khair, the Khan of the Little 
Kirghiz Iforde, voluntarily submitted to Russia. Twenty 
years later a small strip of the kingdofn of Djungaria, on 
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the Titish, was absorbed, and toward the commencement 
of the reign of Catharine IL, Russian authority was gs 
serded and maintained over the broad tract from the Altai 
to the Caspian, ‘This occupation was limited to a line of 
outposts along the Ural, the Trtish, and in the intervening 


district. During Catharine's reipn the frontier nomads 


became reduced in numbers, by the departure from the 
steppe between the Ural and Volga of the Calmueks, who 





fled ints Djunga 
road, by the Kirghiz, 
The connection between Russia and Central Asia at 


a, and were nearly destroyed on the 
a 


this dime assumed another character, that of complete 
tranquillity, in consequence of the development of trade 
through Orenburg and to some extent through ‘Croitek 
and Petropaulovsk, The lines along the Ural and Irtish 
gradually acquired strength; the robber-raids into Muro- 
pean Russia and Western Siberia almost entirely ceasing, 
The allegiance of the Kirghiz of the Little and Central 
Hordes was expressed in the fact that their Khiauns were 
always selected under Russia influence and from time to 
time appeared al SL Petersburg to render homage, With 
the Central Asian khanates there was no connection ex. 
cept that of trade, but as regafded the ‘Tureomans, who, it 
is said, had ffequently asked for Russian protection, inter. 
course was discouraged, as they could nol be trusted 
“within the lines,” being simply bandits, 

The Fmperor Paul imagined that the steppes‘olfered a 
good road to Southern Asia, and desiring to expel the 
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English from India, in the year 1800 he despatched a hirge 
nymber of Don Cossacks, under Orloff, through the 
districts of the Little Horde, At the time it treaty was 
Concluded with Napoleon, then Virst Consul, by virtue 
of which a combined Russo-Irench army was to disem- 
bark at Asterabad and march from thence into India by 
way of Khorassan and Afghanistan, ‘The death of the 
n put an end to this plan. 





Emperor of Russ 

During the reign of Alexander I, Central Asia was 
suffered to rest, and even’ the Chinese made raids into 
Russian territory without interruption. In the third decade 
of the present century, however, several advanced military 
settlements of Cossacks were founded, “Thus,” says M. 
Veniukoff, “was inaugurated the policy which afterward 
guided us in the steppe, the foundation of advanced 
setllements and towns (at first forts, afLerwards stanitsas*) 
until the most advanced of them touches some natural 
barrier.” 

About 1840, it was discovered that the system of 
military colonization was more effectual in preservings 
order in the Orenburg district than by flying detachments 
sent, as occasion required, from Southern Russiny and 
in 1845-6 the Orenburg and Ural (or Targai and Trgiz) 
forts were established. In 1846 the Gteat Kirghiz 
Horde acknowledged its subjection to Russi on the 
farther side of the Balkash, while at the same time a fort 
was constructed on the lower Vaxartes, 


Cossack settlements, 
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Tn 1847 the encroachments of Russia in Central Asia 
had brought hee upon the borders of the importapt 
Khanates of Khiva and Khokand, and, ike some huge 
hoa-constrictor, she prepared to swallow them. [1 1852 
the inevitable military expedition was followed by the 
customary permanent post. Another row of forts was 
planted on the Lower Yaxartes, and in 18s. far to the 
eastward, in the midst of the Great Lorde, was built: Fort 
Vernoye the foundation of a new line, more or less con. 
tiguous to natural boundaries (mountains and rivers), but 
not a close line, Between Perovsky and Vernoye there 
were upwards of four hundred and fifty miles of desert 
open to the incursions of brigands, and between thy Aral 
and Caspian seas there was a gap, two hundred miles in 
width, favorable for raids into the Orenburg Steppe from 
the side of Khiva. Tinally, under the pretext of closing 
this pap, a general convergent movement of the Siberian 
and Orenburg forces commenced, culminating under Gen- 
eral Tchernayelf in the capture of Aulicata and Chemkent 
in 1864, and of ‘Tashkent in 1865. 

Ilure, M. Veniukoff says: “The Government intended 
to halt in its conquests, and, limiting itself to forming 
a closed line on the south of the Kirghiz steppes, left 
it to the seflentary inhabitants of ‘Fashkent to form a 
separate khanate from the Khokand so hostile to us.” 
And this historian tells us that the Tashkendues declined 
the honor of becoming the Czar’s policemen in his way, 
evidently foresceing the end, and, to cul the matter shor, 
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chose the Russian general, Tchernayefl, as their Khan, 
The few Central Asian rulers whose necks had se far 
escaped the Muscovite heel, made an ineffectual resist 
‘ance, and in 1866+Hodjeni and Jizakh were duly 
“annexed,” thus separating Bokhara and Khokand, 
IIere we may glance at the method by which Russia 
took firmer root on the shores of the Caspian, and estab- 
lished a commercial link with the Khivan region, Tn 
1$69 a military post and seaport was planted at Krasno- 
vodsk, on that point of the cast shore of the Caspian, 
which presents the greatest facilities for shipping, and as 
a base of operations against the Turcomans, who were at 
that time very troublesome. Several military expedi- 
tions sect out from this point, and every ycar detachments 
of troops were despatched to keep the roads open toward 
Khiva, the Kepet Dagh, or the banks of the Attrek. 
Within five years (1870-’75) the nomads living within 
the routes named had become “good Turcomans,” cit 
ried the Czar’s mails to Khiva, and furnished the Kiasno- 
vodsk-Khivan caravans with camels ind drivers. But the 
colonization scheme on the lower Caspian had once more 
brought the Russians to the Persian boundary, In s86y (he 
Shah had been rather officiously assured that Russian would 
not think of going below the line of the Attrek ; yet, as 
Colonel Veniukoff shows, she now regrets having com- 
mitted herself, and urges “geographical ignorance” of 
the locality when the assurance was given, and the fact 
that part of her restless subjects, of the Attrek, pass, 
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eight months of the year in Russian territory and four in 
© so.ciled " Persia; iC is therefore not difficult to imagine 
the probable change on the map of that quarter. 7 
The march continued toward Khiva, and after the ugnat 
iron-lind-in-velvelplove introduction, General Kaufmann 
in (873 pounced upon that important khanate, and thas 
added another to the jewels of the Empire, Nominilly, 


Khiva is independent, but nevertheless collects and pays 





to Russia a considerable contribution annually.’ 

Tn 1868 Russia seized Samareand, and estaltished over 
the khanate of Bokhara a similar supervision to that in 
Khiva. As the distinguished Russian already qioted 
remarks: “Lhe programme of the political existence of 
Bokhara as a separate sovercignty was accorded to her by 
us in the shape of two treatics, in 1868 and 1873, which 
defined her subordinate relation to Russia, But no one 
looks at these acts as the treaties of an equal with an 
equal. ‘They are instractions in a polite form, or pro- 
gruumes piven by the civilized conquerur to the cons 
quero) barbarians, and the execution of which is grarane 
teed hy the immediate presence of a military force,” 

The district of Rhokand, whose ruler, Khudeyar Mhitn, 
submitted himself to Russia in 1867, was fora number of 
years nominally independent, but becoming disturbed by 
domestic dissensions, was ultimately annexed under the 
name of the Fergana Province. 

To this point we have followed Colonel Veniukoft’s ac- 
count of the Russian advance, Jt will doubtless intergst 
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the reader to continue the narrative from an [English 
view, exceptionally accurate dnd dispassionate in its 
nature. : 

* Ina lecture before the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion in London, May 16, 1884, Jicut.-General Sir Mdward 
Hamlcy, of the British Army, discussed the Central Asian 
question before an audience comprising such tndian 
experts as Sir Ilenry Rawlinson, Lord Napier of Map. 
dala, and Mr. Charles Marvin, and many distinguished 
officers, inluding Lord Chelmsford, Sir 1%. Ffaines, and 
Colonel Malleson. Among other things, General.llamley 
said: 

“Probably England has never been quite free, during 
the present century, from some degree of anxiety cused 
by the steady, gradual approaches of Russia through 
Central Asia toward India. It was seen that where her 
foot was planted it never went back, It was seen that 
with forces comparatively small she never failed to effect 
any conquest she was bent on, and that the conquest, 
once effected, was final. This security in possession was 
owing in great measure to the fact that the governments 
she displaced were bad governments, and that she substi- 
tuted one far better in itself and of a simplicity which was 
well adapted to the people with whom sheavas dealing. 
She aimed mainly at three things—the establishment of 
order and of confidence and the obtaining of some return 
for her own heavy expenses. T'rom the establishment of 
order and of confidence sprang a prosperity which en- 
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ablogd her to obtain a certain revenue, though entirely 
inadequate to her expenditure. “Thus we beheld her 
pressing solidly on, and we knew not where she might 
stop. Pretesxts, such as it was diffienlt to find a tiny im, 
were never wanting on which to ground a fresh absorption 
of territory. And secing behind this advance a vast 
country almost a continent~ which was nol merely a 
great Asiatic Power, but a great Muropean Ste, under 
autocratic, irresponsible rule, with interests touching, ours 
“at many points, it is not to be wondered At that we 
watched with anxiety her progress as she bore steadily 
down toward our Indian frontier.” 

General TTamley says. that England became particularly 
suspicious of Russia in 1867 when she absorbed ‘Turkes- 
tan, and this feeling: was intensified in 1478, while the 
Treaty of Berlin was still pending. General Kaufmann 
assembled a small army of about 12,000 men and thirty. 
tio guns on the frontier of Bokhara, and although upon 
the signing of the treaty all threatening movements 
ceased, yet the British commander then operating in 
Afghanistan knew that Kaufinann had proposed to march 
in the direction of Kabul, and menace the British frontier 

It has ever been the practice of Russia, in hee schemes 
of agerandmement, to combine her diplomatic with her 
military machinery; but, unlike other nations, the ambas- 
sador has generally been subordinate to the general, 

At the time that General Kaufmann sheathed his sword 
under the influence of the Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, there 
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remained another representative of  Russia—General 
Stolictoff—who had been quietly negotiating with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, Shere Ali, the terms of a Russian 
freaty,” whose characteristics have already been described. 
Hearing of this, the English Ambassador at St. Peters 
burg questioned the Russian Minister, who answered him 
“that no mission had been, nor was intended to be, 
sent to Kabul, cither by the Imperial Government or 
by General Kaufmann.” This denial was given on July 
3d, the day*after Stolictofftand his mission had started 
from Samarcand. After the envoy’s ‘urival ate Kabul, 
another remonstrance met with the reply that the mission 
was “ of a professional nature and one of simple courtesy,” 
and was not, therefore, inconsistent with the pacific assur. 
ances already given. The real nature of this mission be. 
came known from ‘papers found by General Roberts at 
Kabul in 1879. These showed that Shere Ali had been 
invited to form a close alliance with the Russian Govern. 
ment. General Kaufmann had advised Shere Ali to try 
and stir up disaffection’ among the Queen's Indian sub. 
jects, promising to aid him, eventually, with troops. Vind. 
ing that this scheme was impracticable al the moment, 
Russia dropped the Ameer, who fled from the scene of his 
misfortunes, and died soon after, ¢ 

For the moment England breathed more freely. ‘There 
were still great natural obstacles between the empires of 
Russia and of India. Not only the friendly state of AL 
ghanistan, but on its northwestern Border the neutral 
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terrjtory of Mery, hitherto an independent provinee, and 
inhabited by warlike tribes of ‘Turcommans difficult to reach 
through their deserts and Jikely to harass a Russian 
advance to Herat toan embarrassing extent, 1b was sven 
(hat the possession of this lerritory would af once free 
Russia from much difficulty in case of an idvance and 
give her the means of threatening Ilerat as well as Kabul 
froin her base in ‘Turkestan, and even to some extent to 
carry forward that base beyond the Oxus, 

On the part of Russia, the success of Genenul Skobeleff 
in capturing the fortified position of Geok Tépé, January 
aj, USO, marked the beginning of negotiations with the 





Turcomans for the acqtisition of Merv. For a long while 
these were unsuccessful, but early in 188y it was ‘cabled 
to London, that “ The Queen of the World” had accepted 
the White Czar as her future liege lord. 

The immediate cause of this event was the effect pro- 
duced upon the minds of the Turcoman deputation to 
Moscow by the spectacle of the Czas coronation, The 
impression created by the gorgeous ceremonial was 
heightened by the presence of so inany Asiatic chiefs and 
kinglets at the ancient and historic capital of Russia The 





tales they brought: back were well calculated to influence 
the minds of a wild and primitive people; and when the 
Khan of Khiva proffered his services for the settlement of 
their relations with Russia, that section of the ‘Pekke (ribe 
in favor of peace acecpted them. ‘The chiefs tendered 
_their formal subriission to the Czy, and promised, to 
“allow Russian merchants to re 





side aniong them, and 
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pledged themselves to maintain the security of ythe 
routes from the Oxus to the ‘Tejend 3 also accepting: the 
responsibilities of Russian subjects by rendering tribute 
&ither in money or by military service. “Uo all intents aud 
purposes it is equivalent to the establishment of a Rutsaian 
garrison in Mery. 7 

The thorough way in which Russie seeks to bind her 
Asiatic subjects is shown in the fact thet in 1884, at the 
request of the Khan of Khiva,a Russian tutor was selected 
to instruct fis children. + 

Soon after it was reported that the Russians bad 
established themselves at Sarakhs on the direct road to 
Herat and just over the Persian boundary of Afghanistan, 
These’ later movements again aroused the distiast of 
England, and a joint commission of Russian and English 
officials was appointed early in the year 1885. 

While the English members of the commission under 
Sir Peter Lumsden were awaiting the convenience of their 
foreign colleagues, the presence of Russian troops was 
reported on the disputed territory in the vicinity of Herat. 

This action alarmed the Afghans, and a collision seemed 
imminent, The English Government considered MA de 
Giers’ explanation of this cneroschment unsatisfactory. 
Pending an adjustment of the new complitation both 
nations prepared for the worst. 

Ilere we will leave the subject of the Russian advance 
through the Gates of Asia and pass to the consideration 
of jhe present neutral ground of Afghitistan. 


il, 
ON TITS TIHRESILOLD OF INDIA, 


From the Amu Daria and the Turcoman steppes to the 
deserts of Beloochistan, front Persian Khorissan to the 
valley of the Indus, stretehes the country of the Afghans, 
Men of renown and events of world-wide interest have 
been connected with its history. [ts records tell of the 
murder of Cavagnari in recent times; of the trapedy of 
EIphinstone’s command (1838-42); of Shah Nadir, the 
butcher of Delhi (1738 gg); of Baber Khan, the founder 
of Mongolian rule in India (t§20); of Timur, the assailer 
of the world (1398); of Genghiz Khan, the annihilator of 
the civilization of ancient Asia (1218-24); of the preat 
rider, Sultan Mahmoud (A. b. 1000); and yet earlier, of 
Alexander, “ the divinely favored Macedonian.” Afghan 





history dies away, in the hymns of the Thdian Vedas, cigh- 
teen hundred years before the birth of Christ, 

The territory of Afphanistan- avhich is destined to be 
the arena of a great international duck -covers an ied of , 
12,000 nquate miles, or a tract meastrings from: narth to 
south 688 miles, and from cast to west 730 miles. It is at 
mountainous country; a high plateau, 6,000 feet above 
the sea, overlooked by lofty mountain ranges whieh open 
put and sink towarll the west and south, On the north 

u3 
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it is bordered by the western ranges of the Himakiyas, 
which reach to the Amu Daria; by the wall-like range of 
the Hindu Kash, some of whose peaks are 19,000 feet 
high; and by several smaller ridges. Between the Kabul 
and Kuram rivers rises the snow-capped-Sufeid Koh, the 
principal peak of which, to the south of Jelalabad, attains 
an altitude of 15,000 fect. To the south of this, in South- 
ern Afghanistan, the Suleiman range, of an average height 
of 9,000 feet, falls rapidly toward the valley of the Indus, 
Between the Hindu Kash and the Suleiman ranges there 
are several lesser ones stretching toward the sduthwest, 
including the Auran Mountains (7,000 fect). 

Of the principal rivers noted here (the Helmund, Har. 
i-Rud, Kabul, Kuram, and the Gomal) the IHfelmund 
alone is navigable. The Helmund terminates in the 
swamps of Seistan, as also do the Kash, Jarrah, and 
Herat rivers, running parallel to the Helmund across the 
Kandahar-Herat roads, at 80, 150, and 200 miles, respec 
tively, to the west of it. These rivers are without bridges, 
but (with the exception of the Ifelmund-provided with 
ferry at Girishk) are fordable, save in the months of April 
and May. The country is otherwise open and casily 
traversable, but only on the main routes can water be 
readily obtained, and forage is scarce in the Winter, 

The Turnuk valley, running northeast from Kandahar, 
is followed by the great route to Ghazni and Kabul skirting 
the Guikok range—separated from the Ilazaristan to its 
west bythe parallel valley of the Arkandab, The latter 
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valley is also followe:l by a route which enters il from 
Mooktur, the source of the ‘Turnuk. ‘This debouches 
upon the flerat road about ten miles west of Kandahar, 
and there is no comniunication west of it between [oral 
and Kabul, save by impracticable mountain routes across 
the Taga 

Three routes from Kandahar to Tlerat sepirate at 





aristan, 


Girishk on the Telmund, cross the Kash at different points, 
and meel at Sahzawar (280 miles from Kandahar) on the 
Tlerat ; both of the southernmost passing by the town of 
Farrah, which is 230 miles from Kandahar, From Girish 
also a road follows the Helmand to Seistan and Lash 
Jowain, where it joins the erat road at Tarr on the 
river of that name, or at Sabgzawar on the Herat. The 
southernmost of the routes to Farrah also branches from 
ash down the viver named Kash, joining the Scistan 
route at Lash, 

The general aspect of Afghanistan is that of a series of 
elevated flat-bottomed valleys, in the vieinity of the 
streams, somewhat .under cultivation, ‘The scenery is 
often wild and beautiful, and some of the defiles to the 
north of the Hindu Kish are said to be of appalling 
grandeur, while the soft, still loveliness of the sheltcred 
tens on Lhe séuthern slope of that range strongly impresses 
the traveller who visits them. Some of the ranges in the 
north and northeast are well timbered with pine and oak, 

‘The castern half of Afghanistan is generally cold and 
rugged, but sustain’ innumerable flocks and herds, ant. 
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abounds in mineral wealth, especially lead and sulphur 
In the more sheltered valleys considerable fiuit is grown, 
but only grain enough for the actual consumption of the 
inhabitants, Water and fodder abound, but fuel is defi. 
cient; a serious matter,as the cold in the winter is extreme, 
The western part of Afghanistan isa more fertile region, 
interspersed, it is truc, wilh lofty ranges, but comprising 
many pleasant valleys and pastures. 

The population is approximately estimated at cight 
millions, Afghanistan is ‘a genuine socicty of different 
nations, although the greater part are of Persian descent. 
The strongholds of the German self-protecting federa- 
tions are here produced on a large scale. 

Thus the Duranis, Tajiks, Yusafzais, Ghilzais, Eimdks, 
Hazaris, Kaffiis, Hindus, Jats, Arabs, Kizilbashis, Uzbeks, 
Biluchis, are near neighbors; of these about 3,000,000 
may be real Afghans who profess the Suni faith and speak 
Indo-Persian Puchtu. There are over four hundred 
inferior tribes known, The Duranis are numerically 
strongest and live in the vicinity of Kandahar, Next it’ 
importance are the Ghilzais, estimated at 30,000 fighting 
men living in the triangle~Kabul, Josalabad, Khelate 
Ghilzai; until 1747 they furnished the rulers of Afghan» 
istan, To the south of the Ghilzais livé the Puchtu. 
speaking races who chiefly defend only their own territory} 
the mountainous eastern border is inhabited by the 
Momunds, Afridis, Arakzais, Zymukts, Waziris, who have 
ever been subdued. Their sense of independence, how- 
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ever, does not prevent them from gelling their friendship 
for ready money to the highest bidder. On the water. 
shed of the Helmund and Indus’ dwell the independent 
Pathans and Biluchis. The Persian-spceaking Kizilbashis 
in Kabul, comprise 3,000,000 of Shiahs, who are not 
Afghans, many of whose 30,000 fighting’ men are in the 
Ameet’s regular army. The Tajiks—about 10,000 men 
—are chiefly in the Kabul and Ghazni districts, The 
Hazaris and Limaks are in the central section of Afghan. 
istan, known as the Hazaristan, extending cast and west 
from the Koushan pass over the Hindu-Kash range to 
Marchat on the Turcoman frontier, and north and south 
from Sirpool in Turkestan to Girishk, between Kandahar 
and Herat; they are the descendants of the military 
settlers left by the Tartar hordes that swept Central 
Asia under Genghiz Khan, and still maintain a quasi. 
independence; they cordially detest the Afghan Govern. 
ment, but pay an annual tribute in money to its support, 
Yinally there is a million of foreign nationalities, including 
“urks, Persians, Indians, Armenians,and Kaffirs; the last. 
amed are Hindus, and violent antagonists of the Moham. 
edans living around them, ; 
Thus it is seen that modern Afghanistan comprises 
ree great districts—Herat in the west, Mabul in the 
st, and Kandahar in the centre, with the seat of gov. 
nment at the cities of the same names respectively. 
(thin each district are, as already described, a large 
mber of tribes occupying sub-districts, closely connected 
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‘like the cells of ‘a honey-comb; but each with its destine 
‘tive manners and customs and irregular military forces, in 
no instance numbering less than 6,000 men, and: often 
twice-that number, divided about equally into horse and 
"foot, Many of these render military service to the Ameer, 
many’ are bandits in the worst sense, | The nomadic 
tribes—like the Eimaks peopling the Heratic region—live 
principally. in tents, encamping in: winter in ‘the valleys, 
and if’ summer on the tablelands of the mountain ranges, 
“They ate’ ignorant, hospitable, and brave and ardent 
hunters. Their. principal trade is with Herat, artd con. 
sists: of woollen aad camel-hair fabrics and clarified 
butter. | ; 
The farming population all live in small hamlets. The 
better classes of these live in villages surrounding or joined 
,'to'the castle of a Khan, These castles are encompassed: 
vby' a.cude wall, having frequently turrets at the corners, 
and occasionally armed with swivel-guns or wall-pieces. 
The principal gardéns’are always on the outside of the 
‘castle; and the ‘herds of horses and. camels belonging to ... 
the Khan are: kept, ‘at, distant pastures and attended by 
hetders, who live in tents, In the Borland Ghazgar val. i 
leys the houses are of. wood, In the Ghazgar valley they. 4 
are all fortified, as already destribed ; the'doota are gen 
‘erally mere maii-holes, and the top ‘of the towers are loop- 
“holes; The better class, and: more modern of these, have. 
flat roots, from which. the water. is carried by spouts; the 
walls surrounding are at least. twelve fect high, and cover... 
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nearly an acre of ground. Three or four such hoyses 
usually constitute a village. These semi-barbatlans are 
noted for the length and ferocity of their feuds. Sometimes 
two bianches of a family who are neighbors become enemies, 
The distance between their “ forties” may be two hun- 
dred yards, and on that space no one ventures, They go 
out at opposite gates and walk straight from their own 
fort in a line protected by its walls from the fire of the 
other, until out of range, then they turn around to their 
fields, Broadfoot 1elates that “once in Zoimat I saw a 
fort shut by 1olling a stone against the door, instead of with 
the usual heavy chain, On inquiting as to the cause of 
such carelessness, the Malik, a fine old man with a plump, 
good-hiimored face, stretched his arms out toward the 
line of distant fo1ts, and said: ‘I have not an enemy!’ 
It was a pleasing exception to the rule.” 

These feuds are a system of petty warfare, carried on 
by long shots, stealing cattle, and burning crops. Samson, 
burning his neighbor's corn, acted just like an Afghan. 
When the haivest is nearly ripe, neither party dare sleep. 
The remedy is sometimes for both to fight untilan equal 
number are killed on each side, when the neighbors slep 
in and effect a reconciliation ; another method is to pay 
forfeit of a feast and some sheep or cloth; in exceptional 
cases, a few Afghan virgins are substituted for the sheep, 
but they are given in marriage, and are well treated. 

Our space does not permit an extended reference to 
the manners and customs of this primitive people but a 
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few characteristics may be briefly noted. The love of 
war is felt much mote among Afghans than by other 
Eastern peoples, although but little effort has becn made 
by them to augment the means of resistance and aggres- 
sion, Pillage, fighting, and disturbances are at times 
necessary to their very existence, and are followed by long 
days of idleness, during which they live on the fruits of 
their depredations. There is no shade of difference 
between the character of the nomad and the citizen; a 
town life docs not soften their habits; they live there as 
they live in a tent, armed to the tecth and ready for the 
onslaught. Though full of duplicity, one is nevertheless 
liable to be taken in by their apparent frankness, They 
are hospitable to strangers, but only because this is an 
ancient custom which has the force of law and is not a 
virtue which springs from the heart. The pride of the 
Afghans is a marked feature of their national character. 
They boast of their descent, their prowess in arms, their 
independence; and cap all by “Am I not a Puktan?” 
The Afghan people, occupied with the defence of their 
homes, have failed to assist the Amecr in the formation 
and maintenance of that indispensable instrument—an 
organized, well-equipped, casily mobilized army, In reg- 
ular battlothe Afghans can have but little hope of suc. 
cess; their strength lies in the petty waifare peculiar to a 
wild, mountainous country. As auxiliaries, as partisan 
troops in their own country, they would be of great value 
to their allies and extremcly troublesome to their cnemies. 
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For outpost, courier, and: scouting purposes, they would 
‘doubtless be most ‘efficient. © The strength of the organ. 
ized army in the service of the. Ameer of- Afghanistan is 
about 50,000 men of all arms. The traveller Vambéry, 
who’ visited Herat in 1863, says: : 

“The Afghans. national costume. consists of a long 
shirt, drawers,.and dirty linen clothes; or, if he is a sol» 
dier, lie affects‘a British red coat. .He throws it over his 
‘shirt, while he’ gets on his head the picturesque Indo. 
Afghan tutban, Others again—and these are the deav~ 
smonde—are wont to assume a half-Persian costume. . Weap- 
‘ons are borne by all. Rarely does any one, whether civil ». 
or military, enter the bazar without his sword and shield. 
To be quite & Za mode one must carry about one quite an 
arsenal, consisting of two pistols, a sword, poniard, hand. 
jar, gun, and shield.” M. Vambéry also describes a drill 
of some Afghan regulars, : 

“The men had a very military bearing, far better than 
the Ottoman army that was so drilled forty years ago. 
These might have been. mistaken for. European troops if 
most of them had.not had on their bare feet ‘the pointed 
'Kabuli shoe, and had. not ‘had. their short: trowsers 80 
tightly stretched by their straps. that they threatened 
every moment to burst.and fly up above the knee.” 

~ The adventurous O'Donovan. thus describes an Afghan 
¢avalryman whom. he met unexpectedly, near Herat; in 
1880; » “ He worea dark- colored turban, one.end of .the 
cloth pulled up in ‘front so as to.resériblg a small cockade,’ 
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His uniform was blue-black, and he wore Jong boots. A 
broad black leather cross-belt, with two very large brass. 
buckles; crossed ‘his breast, IIe had. sabre, pistols, and 
carbine.” 

The actual fighting strength of the army of Afghanistan 
cannot be definitely stated. Major Lumsden, who has rep- 
resented the British Government in that country in varlous. 
diplomatic capacitiés, stated (Some years since) that. the 
regular army of-the Ameer ¢onsisted of sixteen regiments 
of infantry, three of cavalry, and seventy-six ficld guns, 
The infantry regiments numbered about: 800 fen cach; 
the men were obtained hy compulsory levy. Their uni- 
form, consisted of English cast-off clothes purchased at 
auction, ‘The pay, about five rupecs per mensem, was 
paid irregularly and often in kind; two months’ pay was 
deducted for clothing, The cavalry and artillery were 
badly horsed; and the horses were sent td graze in 
summer, A Russian report of 1868 estimates the infantry 

“at-10,o00 men, ~The armament, equipment, and instruc. 

tion of the troops have doubtless: improved «since. that 
‘time, as ten years later the British Government supplied 

“the Afghan Government with. 10,000° Enfield: ‘and 4,000 
Snider rifles and one ficld battery, ‘and very recently 
(1883) it was announced thata present of Martini-Henry 
tifles.and improved field guns had been-sent to Abdurrah- 
man by the Indian.authorities, ; 

Besides the regular army there ig a paid irregular 
mounted force of about 20,000 men, aétive and formidable 
in “hill operations,” and: known as Jezailchis, 
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The late General Colin Mackenzie, in an account of his 
experiences in the Elphinstone disaster of 1842, says: 

"The Jezuilchis are so called from their jeauils or long’ 
rifles, The Afghans are said to be among the best marks- 
men. in the world, They are accustomed to arms from 
carly boyhood, live in a chronic state of warfare with 
theirneighbors, ard are most skilful in taking advantage of 
gover, An Afghan will throw himself flat, behind'a stone 
‘barely big enough to cover his head, and scoop « hollow 
in the ground with his left elbow as he loads, Men like 
these omly require training to take first-rate inregilar 
troops, ; 
' €Aga trait of Afghan. character, I must mention that 
whenever. the. Jezailchis could ‘snatch . five minutes to 
-yefresh themselves with a pipe, one of them would twang: 
a-sort of.a rude guitar as an accompaniment to some 
martial song, which, mingling with the notes of wat, 
sounded very strangely.” 

The Russian General Staff have. also estimated the 
Ameer's force, exclusive of the irregulars, at 66,400 men 
with 30 guns, °°.” . 

The efficiency of this body, by reason of their peculiar 
surroundings, must vary with the character of the opera 
tions, - For. defence-particularly of theirown section 
they form an-important consideration ; for aggressive pur. 
poses their strength Hes in partisan operations, in small 
detachments, requiring great mobility, 

Lal ust_as it is. diftcult.to understand the snpidity with 
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whicli large numbers are assembled in Afghanistan for 
fighting purposes, so the dispersing of an Afghan army 
together with its attendant masses of tribal levies in flight 
is,almost beyond comprehension; men who have-.been 
actually engaged in hand-to-hand combat dispose of their 
arms in the villages they pass through, and mect their 
pursuers with melons or other fruit in their hands, while 
“they adopt.the 7é/e of peaceful inhabitants. © 

‘A brief description of some of the more noted cities of 

fghanistan may be apprépriate here. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson giyes the following details respect. 
ing the so-called ‘Key of India—the city of Herat: 

“That which distinguishes, Herat from all, other Orl- 
ental cities, and at the same time: constitutes its main de. 
fence, is the stupendous character of the earthwork upon 
‘which the’ city wall is built, This carthwork averages | 
250 feet in width at the base.and about 50 feet in height, 
and as itis crowned by a wall 25 fect high and 14 feet » 
thick at the base, supported by-about 150 semicircular 
towers, and. is further protected by a: ditch 48 feet in 
width and 16 feet in depth, it presents an a appearance of 
imposing strength, Whether the place is really as strong 
as it-looks has been differently estimated. . General Fer- 
tier, who resided: for some time.in Herat, in 1846, states 
that the city is nothing more than, an immense: redoubt, 
and gives.it-as his opinion that, as the line of wall is. en- 
tirely without. flanking defences; the place could-not hold 
out for twenty days against a Eurogean-army.; and M. 
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Khanikoff, who, although-not a professional saldicr, was a 
very acute observer, further remarks that the whole in- 
terior of the city is dominated from the rising ground 700 
yards distant and covered with solid buildings at the north. 
east angle, while. the water supply both for the ditch and 
the city would be at the mercy of an enemy holding the 
outside country; the wells and reservoirs inside the wall, 
which could. then alone be available—being quite. inade- 
quate to the wants.of the inhabitants; but on the other 
hand, all experience testifies to the defensibility of the 
position, * : 

“Not to speak of the siege which Herat sustained at the 
hands of Genghiz Khan, ‘of Timur, and of Ahmed Shah, 
we have only to remember that in 1837 the Afghans of 
Verat, under Major Eldred Pottinger, beat off the con- 
tinuous attacks, for nearly ten months, of a Persian army 
_ of 35,000 regular troops supported by fifty picces of,artil- 
lery, anc in. many cases directed and even commanded by 
Russian officers, The truth seems. to be that. Herat, al- 
though in its present state quite unfit to resist a European 
“army, possesses great capabilitics of defence, and might. 
by-a skilful adaptation of the resources of modern scichce 
be made almost impregnable, . Major Saunders, a British 
engineer officer, calculated ‘in 1840 that, at an -outlay of. 
660,000, which would include the expenses of deepening 
‘the ditch, clearing’ the glacis: and esplanade, providing 
‘flanking. defences, and repairing the walls throughout; 
‘Herat might be remdered secure against any possible te 
-newal of the attack by Persia,” 
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The location of this city upon the principal thorough- 
fare between India, Persia, and Turkestan gives it a spe- 
cial importance in a mililary sense, It is also the 
principal mart of Western Afghanistan, and comprises 
extensive manufactures in wool and leather, The natural 
fertility of the country near Herat has been enhanced 
by irrigation, 

“The valley, or sit/gah (as the Peisians say), in which the 
city lies is 1ich in the possession of ariver. This valley is 
about thirty miles long by sixtcen in breadth, exclusive 
of the ground taken up by the fortress and the wails. 
Four of these miles sepaiate the town from the northern 
and twelve from the southern hills, while at one quarter 
of the greater distance runs the Her-i-Ruid or Herat River, 
which, rising near the Kuh-i-Baba, pursues a westerly 
course till, pagsing the city, it sweeps, first gradually, then 
decidedly, to the north, eventually to lose its identity in 

" the enviroris of Sarakhs, It is of political as well as of 
geogtaphical ‘importance, for it passes between the Pet 
: sian and Afghan frontier posts of Kahriz and Kisin 
respectively, and may be considered to mark the Perso. 
Afghan boundary at the Western Paropismus, The Plain, 
south of the walls, is watered by a net-work of eight or 
nine laige and many minor ditches, The aqueducts are 
stated to be superior to those of Bokhara, Samarcand, and 
Ispahan. The grain produced is abundant—beyond the 
requirements of town and suburbs together. The bread, 
the water, and the vines have the merit of special excel. 
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lence, Yel, with all thig wealth of means and matetial, 
capable of subsisting an army of 150,000 men for some 
time, much of the legacy of past ages is disregarded and 
nullified by the supinencss of a present generation, The 
ruins visible on all sides are not all uscless or obsolete 
works, As one conclusive instance may be cited the 
neglected ‘Pti-Malan.” This bridge, of twenty-three 
arches, can scarcely be considered void of purpose or prac. 
tical benefit. It is, however, rapidly falling into decay, 
and as the river has changed its bed, part of it remains, 
barren of object, on dryland. On the rising of the waters 
this state of things is inconvenient ; for the river, at such 
time, is no longer fordable, and the Kandahar caravans, 
going to and fro, have difficulty in crossing.” * : 

In 1830 Conolly was of opinion that the city was one 
of the dirtiest in the world, being absolutely destitute of 
drainage; and Vambéy, thirty-three years afterward,, 
when the city was caplured by Dost Mohammed, says 
the city was largely a heap of rubbish, having suffered 
the horrors of a long siege, 

The city of Kabul, from which the surrounding territory 
of Eastern Afghanistan takes ifs name, stands in lal. 34° 
30’ N,, and long, 69° 6” I, near the point where the Kabul 
River is crossed by three bridges. Its altitude is 6,q00° 
feet, and, within a short distance to the north, is over. 
topped by pinnacles of the Hindu Kush about 14,000 feet 
higher, 


*Sir I, J. Goldenfid, “ Joumeya Botween LTornt and Khiva” 5 
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: The winters are severe, but the’ summers are very,tem- 
‘perate—seldomh going above 80°, Kabul is fortified with. 
out and within ; being separated into quarters by stone 
walls; the Bala Hissar; or citadel proper, being on thie 
east, while the Persian quarter of the city is ‘strongly 
protected on the southwest. In the days of Sultan 
Baber, Kabul was the capital of the Mogul empire. In 
modern. times, it has been’ the ‘scene of many Anglo. 
Indian struggles. It was'taken by: the British: in. 1839, 
and Jost by' them, through treachery, in’ 1841; in the 
following Januar ‘y, 4,000 British soldiers and 12,000 camp- 
followers were massacred while retreating, 
_ Kandahar, the capital of Central Afghanistan, is about 
two Liundied: miles S. W. of Kabul, and three hundred ‘and. 
seventy-one miles E. of Herat, It is said to’ have been 
. founded by, Alexander of Macedon, The city is laid out 
at right angles, and is watered from the neighboring rivers 
through canals, which send to every street an-ample sup. 
“ply. Sir Michael Biddulph describes the surroundings: 
““ Kandahar stands on the western side’ of.a plain, which 


was originally a barren. skirt of the mountain, Exactly 


opposite to the city, and two miles to the westward, there 
is a wide break in the dividing ridge, through which the 
toad. to Herat leads, and by:which are. conducted the 
many canals and. watercourses, taken from ‘the Argandab, 


to suipply the town and fertilize its énvirons,. The energy’ 


and skill displayed. in these ‘extensive waterworks cannot 
be too highly extolled, “Brought fromea point many miles 
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distant in the Argandab valley, the chief canal, with its 
offshoots, conducts a vast body of water, which is dis- 
peised along the contours of the declining plain in 
ihnymerable channels, spreading a rich fertility for nyany, 
miles in a fanlike form to the southeast of the ays. 
Villages cluster around the city on three sides; oérn 
fields, oichards, gardens, and vincyaids are seen: in 
luxwious succession, presenting a veritable oasis within 
the gidle of rugged hills and desert wastes all around. 
And if we turn to the aspett of the country beyond the 
gap, we sec in the Argandab valley, along the canals and. 
the river banks, a fair and beautiful landscape of village 
and cultivated ground, stretching for many miles in cach 
direction, This productive chaactcr of the immediate 
neighborhood of Kandahar, and its commanding position 
within reach of other fertile districts, would give to this 
place, under a strong, stable, and just government, as 
much prosperity and happiness as falls to the lot of any 
place in the world.” 

Jelalabad stands on the Kabul River, about halfavay be- 
tween Kabuland the Khaiber Pass, It was the scéne of the 
stubborn defence by Sir Robert Sale in 1842, referred to 
elsewhere, It has a floating population of about three 
thousand souls. Our engraving is taken from the south and 
west, The stream in the westis the Kabul River, The Jati 
gate in the south wall is the exit from the Hindu quarter. 
The Kabul exit is on the west, while the road to Peshawur 
commences at the gate of that name, on the cast wall of 
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the,city, The northern gate is known as the Pheel Khana, 
or elephant quarter. The walls of the town and of its 
houses are of mud, and the roofs generally of wood, 
The city is laid out in the form of a parallelogram jnter- 
sected by two main streets crossing in the centre, 

The town of Ghazni (the ancient Ghizni) is another 
historical landmark in a region famous for its evidences of 
former grandeur, It stands about 230 miles northeast of 
Kandahar on the road to Kabul; it is literally “founded 
upon a rock” at an elevation of 7,726 feet, and its base is. 
280 feot above the adjacent plain. It has walls thirty-five 
feet high, and a wet ditch, but is not considered in any 
sense formidable by modern engincers, as it is commanded. 
by acighboring heights; it will always be a rendezvous 
for the natives, and forms a station or an important line 
of communication between the Indus and the Murghah, 
Tn the tenth century it was the scat of an empire com- 
prising the present territory of Afghanistan, and which 
had in the space of seventy years absorbed thirly-cight 
degrees of longitude and twenty degrees of latitude, Its 
decline dates from the twelfth century, when the seat of 
government was transferred to Lahare, Wrom 1839 to 
1880 it has been occupied alternately by the British and 
the Afghans. The climate is nat exceptionally severe, 
although in winter the mercury drops to 25° below zero 
at times. The population averages about ten thousand, 

Peshawur is one of the most important towns, both in 
a military and commercial sense, in the Dergat, It is 
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the capital of a province of the same name on the N..W. 
frontier of India, cightecn miles from the Khaiber Pass and 
one hundred and fifty miles S. E, of Kabul. It has the 
usua} bastioned defences, besides some detached works of 
more importance. It was once a rich and populous city, 
but has, like many other like places in that region, fallen 
fiom its high estate. It is gairisoned by the British, and 
can. boast of fair tiade and a population of about fifty 
thousand. It is the centre of a fruitful district containing 
more than one million inhabitants. 

The fruitful valley and pass of Bamian lic on tite road 
leading from Kabul to Tutkestan. The pass, at an clevation 
of 8,496 feet, is the only known defile over the Hindu 
Kash practicable for artillery. This valley was onc of the 
chicf centres of Buddhist worship, as gigantic idols, muti. 
lated indeed by fanatical Mussulmans, conclusively prove, 
Bamian, with its colossal statucs cut out in the rock, was 
among the wonders desctibed by the Buddhist monks who 
tiaversed Cential Asia in the fourth century. The statues 
aie found on 2 hill about three hundred fect high, in which 
are a number of cells excavated in the rock, not unlike 
those found in the Zuni country in the western part of the 
United States, The male figure is about 160 feet, the fo. 
male 120 feet, in height ; they are clothed in light drapery, 
and a winding stair may be ascended to the head, 

Eight miles eastward of Bamian lies the ancient fortress 
ofZohak, attributed to the fabulous Persian serpent-king of 
thatname. Itis still used as one of the defences of the pass, 
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Castle of Zobak, First March from Bamian, on the Irtk Road to Kabul. 
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The animals of Afghanistan adapted to military trans. 
port purposes are the camel, the yad@ (mountain pony), 
and the donkey. 

From certain professional papers, on the camel, by Cap- 
tain Yaldwyn and other officers of the Indian Army, we 
learn that this beast of burden has been often utilized by 
the British in Afghanistan, and the supply of camels 
raised in that country has generally been augmented by 
drafts from India, although the last mentioned do not 
thiive under the transition. The camel is docile, capable 
of abstinence in an emergency, well adapted for the im- 
position of loads and for traversing over flat or sandy 
giound, adapts itself to 1ough roads, has acute sight and 
smell, and, duing progression, moves both fect on one 
side, simultaneously, Its flesh and mill: are wholesome 
aiticles of food. It is deficient in muscular power behind, 
and cannot readily climb hills, Those found in Afghan- 
istan ate of the Arabian species, They are strong, thick. 
sel, with abundance of hair; are short in the leg, better 
climbers, and more accustomed to cold than others of the 
species. Their feeding requires as much care as that of 
cavalry or artillery horses; they are fond of green food, 
and certain trees and shrubs. In grazing, camels brought 
from India sometimes aie poisoned by cating the oleander 
‘bush and other plants which the native camel avoids, 
Elphinstone’s ill-fated expedition in 1841 lost 800 out of 
2,300 camels from this cause alone, On the march, or 
wheie giazing docs nol abound, they are fed with grain 



































































































































An Afghan Post-Chaise ; Going to the Front. 
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and dhoosa*, this is given them in one ration at the end of 
the day. The theory that camels do not require much 
watering is declared a fallacy; the Arabian species can 
take in five or six gallons, sufficient for as many days ; 
they will not diink cold running water; but, where water 
can be had, they should be watered daily. The load of 
the camel vaiics from 300 to 430 pounds, depending 
upon its condition. It is admirably adapted for carrying 
long articles, as ladders, tent-poles, and even light moun- 
tain guns, The marching power of camels depends ona 
number of conditions, They are good goers if loose 
sandy soil, and even over stony giound, if the stones are 
not too large and sharp? in slippery places they are use- 
less, aé they have no hold with their fect, They are very 
enduting, making the longest marches at an average speed 
of two miles an hour, and can ford deep rivers with case 
if the current is not Loo rapid. When the bottom of the 
ford is shifting sand, the passage of a number of camels 
renders it firm. A string of 500 camels covers about one 
mile of road; 1,250 mules, carrying the same weight of 
supplics, occupy double the distance. Camels must be un- 
laden at ferries, Tor military purposes these animals ar 
purchased between the ages of five and nine yearg gnd may 
be used up to the age of sixteen. They averagé about 
one thousand pounds in*weight, seven fect ‘in height to 
the top of the hump, and eight feet in length from nose 
to tail, In camp and when not at work:they are arranged. 





* Chopped slaw, 
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in Hnes facing cach other, or in circles heads inward; the 
latter plan is the favorite formation at night. The 
allowance of spare camels on service is ten per cent. 

Lieut, Martin, R. E., states that his company, of Sappers 
and Miners, was able to get an exceptional percentage 
of labor from the camels under his charge by attention to 
certain details; and says further, that “camels are very 
quarrelzome and bile each other badly when grazing. 
They can ford four feet of moderately running water, 
easily, if the bed is good ; but a yard of greasy mud, a few 
inches deep, will throw many camels and delay a convoy 
for hours, Camel-bridges were carried on the leading 
camels, with a few shovels and picks, in every convoy of 
the Kandahar Field Force, and all small cuts of obstruc. 
tions were thus bridged in a few minutes; the’ camels res 
maining by their bridges (two gang-boards cight by three 
fect) until the last baggage camel had passed. In per 
fectly open country, such as Kandahar to Girishk, it was 
found possible to march the camels on a broad front, 
the whole convoy being a rough square; camels start 
ing at 3 A.M. have been known to arrive al camp ten 
miles off as lale as 5 PM.” 

CaptainyYaldwyn says: “A camel’s catrying-power is 
equal td an of two and a half mules or ponies, whilst his 
ration is only about that of one fhule or pony. Thus 500 
camels only eat as much as 500 mules or ponics, and 
whilst the latter can only carry 1,000 maunds* the 


? 
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former can carry 2,500, Again, §00 camels only re. 
-quire 128 attendants to be paid, clothed, and fed, whilst 
500 mules or ponies require 167 attendants,” But, on the 
other hand, the immense losses of camels from excessive 
heat or cold, or over-exertion in mountainous or rough 
roads, and other causes, greatly neutralize the force of 
this compatison, 

The yaba is a hardy mountain pony used by the 
Afghans for the saddle and packing purposes; they are 
very strong, active, and suic-footed, and have been 
frequently used by the Buitish forces in their “militay 
operations. In 1839 Captain (afterward General) Outram 
relates that his yad#, “although but thirtcen hands 
high, cariied me and my saddlebags, weighing allogether 
upward of sixteen stone, the whole distance from Kaldt 
in seven days and a half (an average of nearly foity-seven 
miles a day), during which time I had passed 111 hours on 
its back; there was no saddle on the pony, merely a cloth 
over his back,” 

They will cairy from four to five maunds with perfect 
ease, making joutncys of thirty miles a day, Those whieh 
are ridden and which amble, are called yrrgan The 
Afghans tie a knot in the middle of the longytails of their 
horses, which, they say, strengthens the animal’s back. 
bone! 

' The Afghan donkey was severely tested in 1880 during 
the operations of Sir Donald Stewart between Kabul and 
Kandahar, and this class of carriage was found very useful 
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in the conveyance of provisions. Afghan donkeys 
will march with troops and carry loads of grain or flour, 
averaging ninety pounds, without difficulty. They keep 
pace with mules or ponies in a baggage column, as they 
avoid the frequent checks which 1 ctard the larger animals; 
they browse on the line of march, and find their own for- 
age easily in the ucighbothood of camp; they are casily 
controlled and cared for, and are on all accounts the most 
inexpensive tiansport in Eastern countries.* 

The transport animals found in India and Turkestan 
will be desciibed in the parts of this book devoted to the 
military resources of those regions. 

Tn concluding this sketch of the “ Threshold of India,” 
a mere glance at the military history of the countiy will 
suffice, In fact, only so far as it may have a bearing upon 
the present, has reference to the past any place in this 
volume. 

The carly periods of eventful interest to Afghanistan 
have been already noted at the opening of this chapter. 
Us purely Oriental experiences were beginning to fade 
with the death of Nadir Shah—variously termed the 
“ Butcher of Delhi,” and the“ Wallace of Persia,” in 1747, 
His progress toward India, from which he was to tear its 
choicest treasure and loot its greatest city, reminds one of 
the Arablan Nights, A. camp-follower from Jelalabad re. 
ported as follows: “ [He has 36,000 horsemen with! him. 
self * * * After morning prayers he sits on a throne, 


* Lieut Col, E, I, Chapman, CB, RA. 
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the canopy of which is in the fom of a dome and of gold. 
One thousand young men, with royal standards of red 
silk and the lance tops and tassels of silver, are disposed 
rogulaily ; and, at a proper distance, five hundred beautiful 
slaves, from twelve to twenty years old, stand—one half on 
his right and the other on his left. All the great men 
stand fronting him; and the Arzbégi stands between, in 
readiness to represent whatever he is desired, and every~ 
body has his cause decided at once: bribery is not so 
much as known heie. Ile has paiticular information 
given him of every thing that passes; all criminals, great 
and small, rich and poor, meet with immediate death. He 
sits till noon, after which he dines, then reposes a little ; 
when afternoon piayers are over he sits till the evening 
prayets, and when they are over he shoots five arrows into 
the Khak Tidah, and then goes into the women’s apart. 
ments,” * 

The splendor of the Robber King has departed, but his 
deeds of blood and treachery have often been repeated in 
the country of the Afghans, 

A, succession of struggles between Afghan and Persian 
leaders for the controlof Afghanistan marked the next fifty 
years, 

When the project of Russian invasion of India, sng. 
gested by Napoleon, was under consideration in Persia, 
a British envoy was sent, in 1809, to the then Shah Sujah, 


and received the most cordial reception at Peshawur. 


“y 
«Fraser's  Nacir Shah.” 
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But Shah Sujah was, in 1810, superseded by his brother, 
Mahmud, and the latter was pressed hard by the son of 
his Wazir to such an extent that. ITcrat alone remained 
to him, In 1823 his former kingdom passed to Dost 
Mohammed, who in 1826 governed Kabul, Kandahar, 
Ghazni, and Peshawur. The last-named place fell into 
the hands of Runject Singh, the “Lion of the Punjab.” 
Dost Mohammed then applied to England for aid in 
recovering Peshawur, failing in which he threatened to 
turn to Russia, , 

That Power was (1837) engaged in fomenting trouble in 
the western part of Afghanistan, encouraging an attack 
by 30,000 Persians, led by Russian officers, upon Herat, 
Instead of acceding to the request of Dost Mohammed, 
the British Governor-Gencral—Lord Auckland—declared 
wax against that potentate, alleging in a proclamation 
that “the welfare of the English possessions in the East 
rendered it necessary to have an ally on their western 
frontier who would be in favor of peace, and opposed to 
all disorders and innovations.” 

This was the beginning of intrigues relating to Afghan. 
istan on the pait, alternately, of England and Russia, in 
which John Bull has had to pay, literally, “the lion's 
share” of the cost in blood and treasure, In 18go, Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control. 
in India confessed: “The Afghan war cas done by myself; 
the Court of Directors had nothing to do with it.” The 
reason already mentioned was alleged as an excuse for 
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hostilities, They were declared, notwithstanding that the 
British political agent at the Court of Dost Mohammed. 
reported that ruler as “entirely English” in his sympa- 
thies, This report was suppressed. Twenty years later the 
facts were given to Parliament, Russian letters were found 
implicating the Czar's ministers, and the English agent, 
Burnes, was vindicated. 

The Anglo-Indian a1my—consisting of twenty thousand 
troops, fifty thousand followers, and sixty thousand 
camels—advanced in two’ columns, one from Bengal, and 
the other from Bombay by the Indus, Scinde, which 
had hitherto been independent, like the Punjab and 
Lahote, was subjugated ex vonée, and nine thousand men 
were left bchind to occupy it. On the 23d of Febiuary, 
1839, a simultaneous advance from Shikarpur, on the 
Bolan Pass, commenced. Kandahar was occupied Apiil 
2sth, Ghazni July 23d, and Kabul August 6th, and Shah 
Sujah was proclaimed Ameer by British authorily. By 
the following September the greater part of the [English 
forces retuined to India. Only five regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry remained in Afghanistan, where sus. 
picious symptoms of discontent with the new order of 
things began very soon to show themselves, During the 
summer of 1840 insurrections had to be put down by 
force in several places. In November of the same year 
Dost Mohammed defeated the English in the Perwan 
Pass. Fiom that time until the autumn of 1841 a sultry 
calm reigned in the country. 
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The English commandas, although fully aware of the 
slate of mind of the people, neglected to take the mast 
simple measures of precaution. 

The local control was vested in a mixed military andi 
civil council, consisting of General Elphinstone, unfitted 
by disease and natural ifresolution {rom exercising Lhe 
functions of command, and Sir William McNaghten, the 
British envoy, whose self-confidence and trust in the 
treacherous natives made him an casy victim. In the 
centre of an insurrection whiclt was extending day by day 
under their eyes and under their own roofs, these repre~ 
sentatives of a powerful nation, with a small but effective 
force, deliberately buried their heads in the sand of their 
credulity, not realizing the nature of the danger which for 
wecks was evident to many of their subordinates, 

Finally a force of the insurgents, under the direction of 
the son of the deposed ruler, Akbar Khan, threw off the dis- 
guise they had assumed before the English, and taking pos- 
session ofthe Khurd Kabul Pass near the city, entirely cut 
off the retreat to India which Elphinstone had commenced. 

As thero was no intelligent concert of action among the 
British leaders, the garrison melted away in detail, the 
Afghan auxiliaries refused to fight, or turned their arms 
against the Europeans. Sir William McNaghten was, 
murdered by Akbar, at a council in sight of the gartis 
A. few attempts to force a passage, or to defend them~ 
selves, made by certain brave officers of the beleagured. 
force, failed. 
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On January 6, 1842, an agreement was made by which 
*the Afghan Icader promised to ensure to the British forces 
a safe withdrawal to India. This was violated with 
Afghan readiness, and the entire Anglo-Indian contingent 
of seventeen thousand souls was destroyed; sacrificed 
to the murderous biutality of the Afghan insuigents, 
or dying fom exposure to one of the most severe winters 
Imown to that region. Months after, heaps of dead 
, bodies, preserved by the intense cold, obstructed the 
mountain passes. The horrois of Mosgow were repeated 
in the Khurd Kabul, and the noblest attributes of hu. 
manity were exemplified in the acts of the officers and 
soldierstof the doomed paity. Only twenty of this entire 
force ‘survived. The news of this horrible disaster was 
brought to Jelalabad by the only man who penetrated 
the Afghan environment, Dr. Biydon, 

On receipt of the news of this overwhelming catastro. 
phe, the Indian Government endeavored to rescue the 
garrisons of Kandahar and Ghazni, as well as that of 
Jelalabad; but the Mohammedan troops refused 10 
march against their co-religionists, and the Sikhs also 
showed great unwillingness. The garrison of Ghazni, 
thinking to secure its safety by capitulation, was cut 
to picces December 23, 1841. Jelalabad, held by 2,400 
fgpn under General Sale, still withstood the storm like a 
rock of iron, Genetal Nott, the cnergetic officer com- 
tmanding at Kandahar, on receiving the news of the de- 
struction of the British, blew up the gitadel of the town, 
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or any Administration, and, at great personal risk, gained 
his point, Vos 

In the foreed march to Kabul, which Pollock made subse. 
quently, the force of about eight thousand men moved in 
as light order as possible. After loading the commissariat 
camels to their utmost carrying capacity, the General dis- 
covered that the mounted men had in their kit a spare 
pair of pantaloons apiece, on which he ordered the legs 
to be filled with grain and carried by the men in front of 
them, on their saddles. By the middle of December the 
British had started on their return march, pursucd as far 
as the Indus by the Afghans, and by this hurtied conclu. 
sion to the war lessened them prestige in Asia e an 
enormous degree, 

As Sw Henry Rawlinson wrote: 

“Tt was not so much the fact of our retreat ; disaster 
would have been diminished, if not altogether overcome; 
but retreating as we did, pursued even through the last 
pass into the plains by an implacable enemy, the impres. 
sion became universal in India as well as in Central Asia, 
that we had simply been driven back across the moun- 
tains,” 

A. very able Hindu gentleman, very loyal to the British, 
traced the mutiny of 1887 in a great measure to the Af. 
ghan campaign of 1842, He said: “ Tt was a direct, breach 
of faith to take the Sepoys out of India. Practically they 
were compelled to go for fear of being treated as muth 
ineers, but the double pay they received by no means, 
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compensated them for losing caste, The Scpoys, mis- 
trusted the Government from that time forward, and 
were always feating that their caste would be destroyed ; 
besides, the Kabul disaster taught them that Ew opeans 
weie not invincible,” 

The departure of the English forces was followed by 
the 1ecstablishment of Dost Mohammed's authority in 
Afghanistan. Once, at the time of the Sikh insurrection, 
the Dost ciossed the Indian border with two thousand! 
horsemen, and narrowly escaped falling into the hands of 
the British in the affair of Gujrat, February 2a, 1849, 
where the speed of his hoise alone saved him from capture, 
In 1855 a better undeistanding was effected between the 
son ‘of Dost Mohammed and his powerful European 
neighbor. IIe 1econqueied Balkh in 1850, and gained 
Kandahar by inheritance in 1855, while he lost ITctat to 
the Peisians in 1856, With the aid of Great Biitain, in 
1857, Persia 1elinquished all claims to IIe1at, but the Dost 
had eventually to besiege that cily, occupied by a rebel. 
lious faction, in 1863, and after a siege of ten months re. 
duced the place, only to find a tamb within its walls, 

F Alter the usual struggle for the throne, peculiar to a 
change of dynasty in Afghanistan, Shere Ali, one of the 
Dost's sons, prevailed, and was recognized in 1868, The 
next decade was notable for a series of diplomatic manceu- 
vres between England and Russia for Afghan friendship, 
Shere Ali now Icaned toward the Lion, now in the direc. 
tion of the Bear, with the regularity of a pendulum. The 
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advgnces were received with piesents and promises on the 
one hand, and promises, powerful embassies, and imposing 
military expeditions on the other, “On September 21, 
1878, a British ambassador was tuincd back by the Afghan 
“commandant of the frontier fort of Ali Musjid, and on 
the goth of November, of the same year, war was declared 
against Shere Ali by the Anglo-Indian Government. At 
that time the Russian General Kaufmann was operating 
on the noithern bode: of Afghanistan with a force of 
fifteen thousand men and sixty guns, and the Ameer had 
reason to think that he could rely on Russian codperation 
against the English, who, with a force of forty thousand 
men, promptly invaded his dominion, 

This foice moved into Afghanistan in four columus, 
under the command, respectively, of Generals Byowne, 
Roberts, Biddulph, and Stewart, with reserves under Gen- 
erals Maude and Primrose. 

We shall have occasion later to consider some of the 
details of the protracted operations which followed. 
They embraced several admiably conducted marches, 
exposure to excessively severe winter weather, the suc. 
cessful surmounting of great natural obstacles, the devel- 
opment of the usual weakness in the department of 
transpoit, with unnecessary losses in animals, a consider 
able sicklist, and an inconsiderable proportion of killed 
and wounded in action, 

The military benefits were those resulting from a long 
and arduous field gxporience in a rough country, | The 
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interruption to these actual “field manceuvres,” this # fire. 
‘drill,” by the enemy, was comparatively fecble,—as a rule, 
stimulating the Anglo-Indian force to put its best foot 
foremost. Under this system, at. the end of the two 
years’ campaign,.all departments of the army had become 
moulded into the efficient machines eipentiak to success in 
any military venture, 

Politically, the campaign had Been a failure.» The fate 
ofthe gallant Major. Cavagnari and his mission, mur- 
dered at Kabul, September 3, 1879, made a deeper -im- 
pression on, the Afghan: mind than the British oceupation 
‘of Afghan cities or the Afghan losses in battle. 

In the same year the British Secretary for India, in 
Lontlon, wrote to the Governor-General that ; “It appears 
that as the result of two-successful campaigns, of the 
employment of -an immense force, and of the expenditure 
of large.’sums of money, all that-has yet been. accom. 
plished has been the disintegration of the State which it 
was'desired to: see strong; friendly, and independent, the 
assumption of ‘fresh and unwelcome liabilities in regard 
to one -of ‘its provinces, and a condition of - anarchy 
throughout ‘the remainder of the country.” 

: Early in the year 1880, the British Government pre- 
pared to make“a. dignified withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
That volcanic region was by no means tranquil, although 
the chief rebel, Yakoub Khan, had been driven: out of 
Kabul by General Roberts, and had retired to the distant 
country of thé Heti-irad, At: this,time appeared: ‘the. = 
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exiled: Abdurrahman ‘Khan, who ‘had long resided at 
Tashkend, and who was welcomed warmly. -by the local 
sitdars on the northern fronticr of Afghanistan,» Ashe 
approached Kabul his authority, and influence increased, 
“and the British’ political officers, acting under instructions, 
formally recognized him. as Ameer of. that district... In 
«the meanwhile Yakoub advanced westward from ‘Herat 
with a strong force, encountered a British brigade, under. 
General, Burrows, near the Helmund, and. utterly: routed 
it, The remnant of the European force took. réfuge. in 
Kandahar, where General. Primrose was ‘in command. 
Surrounding the city, Yakoub succeeded in effectually 
“bottling up" the British: garrison for some time. . Sir 
Frederick Roberts, however, made.a. rapid march ‘from 
‘Kabul on Kandahar, and. after a successful and decisive 
: battle with. the Afghans, 'completcly’ dispersed the native 
force, and relieved the beleaguered garrison. Soon after. 
, Abdurrahman was’ formally ‘jnstalled as Ameer of ‘Afghani. 
“stan; atid the British army withdrew from the:country. 
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A-sketrcu of the military resources of Great Britain, 
more especially. those available for field service in Afghan- 
istan, with notes upon the. strength and composition of , 
‘the forces, means of transport and supply, nature of im. 
portant lines of communication,’ and of certain Strategic 
points in the probable theatre of operations, will -be 
attempted in this chapter. 

Organisation—The military: system of Great Britain is 
based upon. voluntary: enlistment’ instead. of the usual 
-European plan of uniyersal-liability to service’: Recruits. 
may enlist-either for the “ short-service ” or “long-service” 
term; the first being for six years in the ranks and six on 
furlough, and. the last’ for twelve years in the yaitks $ the 
furlough’ of shortservice men, is passed. in the army 
reserve, and then, in-conideration of liability to be recalled . 
to the colors, the mén are paid sixpence a‘day. : 

“The troops of the Standing Anny, (United Kingdom,) 
‘March, 1885, were proportionately distributed as follows? 
forty-three per cent. in England, two per: cent, in, Scat 
land, twenty-fi ve. per ‘cent, in Ireland, and ‘thirty-five per 
cent, abroad, riot’ including India, 

For purposes of administration, instruction, and mobili« 
* . 2 : 4 56 : - * * a 
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zation, Great Britain and Ireland are partitioned into 
thirteen military districts commanded by general officers. 
These are sub-divided as follows: for ‘the infantry one 
hundred and two sub-districts under regimental com- 
manders; for tha.artillery there aye twelve sub-districts, 
and for the cavalry two districts, The brigade of an in- 
fantry sub-district comprises usually two line battalions, 
two mililia battalions, the brigade depdt, rifle volunteer 
cos'ps, and infantry of the army reserve. Of the line bat- 
talions one is generally at home and one abroad. In an 
artillery sub-districl arc comprised a proportion of the 
royal artillery and artillery of the militia, volunteers, and 
army reserve respectively. In like manner a cavalry 
sub-district includes the yeomamy and army reserve 
cavalry, 

The officers on duty in the Adjutant-General's and 
Quarlermastcr's glepartments of the British amy are) as a 
ruley detailed for a term of five ycars from the Line, but 
must rejoin their regiments immediately upon orders for 
foreign service. ‘ 

The Royal Engincers are organized into forty-thre¢ 
companies,  * 

The cavalry is divided into the Ilousehold Cavalry and 
Cavalry of the Line, The first named comprises the 1st 
and ad Life Guards and Royal Iorse Guards,—three 
tegiments, The Line is composed of twenty-eight regi- 
ments, as follows: seven of dragoon guards, threc 
af dragoons, thirtcgn of hissars, five of lancers., The: 
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strength of regiments varics from 450 to 625 menavith 
from 300 to 400 troop horses cach. 

The artillery—under the title of the Royal Regiment of 
Aitillery—is divided into three classes; the Royal Morse 
Attillery of two brigades of twelve batteries cach, making 
a brigade total of sixty guns; the Field Artillery of four 
brigades of seventy-six batteries, and the Garrison Artillery 
of cleven brigades, For the non-professional reader it may 
be well to say that, in the horse artillery, all the personne? of 
a battery “is mounted, the better to act with cavalry or 
mounted inflntry ; under the general term “ field artillery” 
may be classed mountain batteries (only maintained in 
India), field batteries prope, in which the guns are 
soméwhat heavier, and served by gunners who are not 
mounted, but on occasion are carried on the Iimbers 
and on seats attached to the axles, and in an emergency 
may be carried on the “off” horses of teams, Under the 
class “field artillery,” also, would come such Jarge guns as 
are required in war for siege or other heavy operations, 
and which In India or Afghanistan would be drawn by 
bullocks, 

The infantry is composed of the Guards, the Tine, and 
the Rifles, The Guaids consist of three regiments— 
Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, and Scots Fusilier 
Guards; in all seven battalions, The Line comprises 
io2 regiments (204 battalions); the Rifles four battalions, 
Besides these there are two regiments of Colonial (West 
Tadia) colored troops. 
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The Militia is intended for local defence, but can be 
ordered anywhere within the Uniled Kingdom, and is 
available for garrison duty in the Mediterranean, En. 
listment in the mililia is for six years. The officers are 
commissioned by the Queen, and, as before noted, all the 
details of control and recruiiment are entrusted to district 
commanders, or instruction this force may be called 
out, fora period not to exceed eight weeks annually, with 
regular officers as instructots, There are 212 battalions of 
infantry, 25 brigades of garrison artillery, aiid 3. regi- 
ments of engineers comprised in this force, ! 

The Militia Reserve, limited to one fourth of the active 
militia, is liable Lo army service in case of an emergency, 
and for the term of six years is entilled to 41 per annum, 

The Volunteers represent “ the bulwark” in case of in- 
vasion; they are organized principally as garrison artillery 
and infantry, The offices are commissioned by the 
county lieutenants, subject to the approval of tha Queen, 
The men are recruited, armed, and instructed by the Gov. 
ernment, Recruits are required to attend thirly drills, 
and afterward not less than nine drills annually. The 
volunteer force fs composed of 278 battalions of infantry, 
46 brigades of garrison artillery and 15 battalions of 
engineers, 

The Yeomanry Cavalry are cquipped ag light cavalry, 
deill eight days per year, and are subject to call in case of 
wtiot and insurrection, when cach man with a horse reccives 
weven pence a day. ,There are thirty-eight regiments,‘ 
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The Army of India differs from that of the United 
Kingdom, not only in its composition, but in the charac. 
ter of its organization, This organization dates from 
1888, when the government passed from the East India 
Company to the Crown. 

The European regiments serving in India are in all re- 
spects organized and miaintained, as in England, In 
each picsidency forming the thice political subdivisions, 
and among which the Anglo-Indian army is distributed, 
exists a staff corps which ‘supplies all European officers 
permitted to serve with native troops, These .officers 
must pass certain examinations before they can be as- 
signed to any of the following vacancies in any native 
regiment. 

INDIAN REGIMENT. 


EUROPEANS NATIVES, 
rt Commandant, a Subadars (cnptaina), rst class, 
I Second-in-command. a nt a ltt 


and wing officer, “ ton fg 


t Wing-officer, 4 Jomandais (licuts,), rst‘ 
2 Wing-subalterns, 4 As, « ad 
I Adjutant, 1 [Tavildar (seigt.major), 

T Quartermaster, 40 Uavildais (seigennts), 

1 Medical officer, 40 Naicks (corpoials), 


16 Diwnmeis, 
Goo Sepays (privates), 


The duties of the commandant of a native regiment 
correspond in general to those of a similar officer in a 
European corps. Three times a week he holds a“ dus 
bar,” for the trial of offenders and transaction of general 
regimental business, The men are paid by the native 
officers in presence of the European “ Wing-officer,” who 
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is responsible for all public property issued to his half 
battalion, or wing. f 

The native officers are commissioned by the Indian 
Government, and, as a rule, are promoted fiom the ranks, 
and are of the same caste as the privates, Catain native 
officers of the engineers and artillery may be eligible to ap- 
pointment in the corresponding European corps; one is 
always assigned as an aide-de-camp to the Viceroy. When 
on detailed service, a native officer is allowed to command 
his company, but “no battalion parades should take place 
without, the presence of a British officer.” * In cach regi- 
ment there is a drillsergeant and drill-corporal, who re 
ceive extra pay for their services. Corporalsare promoted 
from privates who know how to read and write in at least 
one character, or who have displayed extraordinaty cour- 
‘age, The pay per month of a sepoy is equal to $3.50; 
havildar, $7; jemandar, $17.50 ; subadar, $33.50 to $50. 
*European offidtrs with native regiments: commandant, 
$620; wing-officers, $302 to $322; adjutant, $237.86; 
quartermaster, $187.86; medical officers, $300, monthly. 
The annual pay-roll of a native regiment of 720 comba- 
tants and 4§ non-combatants amounts to about $69,114. 
In consideration of the pay each sepoy is required to 
provide his rations and clothing, except one coat and one 
pair of trousers issued by the Government every two 
years; in consequence, each regiment is accompanied by 
a native village called a bazaar, containing tradesmen of 
ot *Tndian ‘Army Regulations, : 
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all finds ; this bazaar is under strict. discipline and is fy 
aged’ by the quatermaste:. The entire outfit follows the: 
1egiment into the ficld. 

Cglonel Gordon of the Indian army testifies: “ With, 
regatd to native troops under a cannonade I may say that 
I saw our native infantiy twice under the fire of the 
Afghan mountain guns, and they behaved very steadily, 
and coolly. Ammunition was economically expended, I 
attributed much the small loss sustained by the troops ih 
Afghanistan to our excellerit straight shooting,” 

The cavalty of India has in ceitain instances berne an 
excellent reputation for efficiency in action, is well set up, 
and in its instruction and discipline is modelled after the 
British system, The aitillery comprises well-instructed 
native organizations, but its principal experience has bean . 
with light ficld guns against irregular troops. The Achilles 
‘heel of the Indian army consists in this, that there are but 
eight Eyropean officers to cach iegiment, and of these but 
six would be available to lead in battle: the quartey 
ghaster and surgeon being at such a time otherwise @n- 
gaged. The native officers, seldom having an opportunity, 
to counthand { in Peace, would be unreliable leaders in sugh: 

jnfemergency. At the action of All Muajid, November 22, 
el the day bgfore the occupation of that fort, alt 

ritish officers of a native battallon were placed hors fa 
combat, so that on tho first day alter crosaing tlic Algheit 
fiontier there was but one European officer t6 niankes the 
regiment, 
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Bggides the regular establishment there are about 
10,000 European volunteers (including 4,000 railway 
officials and employés) available for local defence, -* 

The feudatory chicfs of India enjoy an aggregate 
revenue of some £15,000,000, equal to more than one 
third of the income of the British Goveinment of India, 
They maintain forces aggregating 350,000 men with 4,000 
guns to perform the duties of court ceremonial, gairison, 
military police, guards, and escorts, throughout tertitotics 
aggregating neatly 600,000 square miles with 50,000,000 
of inhabitants. These forces aic umeservedly held at the 
disposal of the Crown by the native Princes, 

Transport qud Supply—This essential feature of all 
wars will be briefly consideicd in the light of the Anglo- 
Afghan War of 1879-80. Large quantitics of supplies 
weie transpoited from the main base of operations on the 
Indus, and distributed to the troops in the field over four 
or five distinct lines of communication, and over toads 
and mountain paths of valid degrees of 1uggedness, 
The countiy on both sides of the Indo-Afghan fronticr 
was severcly taxed to furnish the necessary animals, 
Part of the transport was hired—and as in the case of 
the Brahuis camels—with the services of the owners, 
who were casily offended and likely Lo decamp with their 
propetly ina night, During the first year the system was 
under the direct control of the commissariat depart. 
ment; but as this proved unsatisfactory, in the subsequent 
campaign it was entigely reorganized and superintended by 
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an officer of engineers, with a large number of: officers 
from the Line to assist: This gave better satisfaction, 
‘Immense numbeis of camels died from heat,* overwork, 
irregular food, and neglect. Owing to the dryness of the 
climate and intense heat of the summer the bullock-carts 
were. perpetually falling to pieces, The miles, donkeys, 
and’ ponics gave the best results, but do not abound in 
sufficient quantities to enable an army. in’ Afghanistan 
. to: dispense with camels, A successful experiment in 
rafting, from -Jelalabad to Dakka, was tried. The ‘rafts 
consisted of inflated skins lashed together with a light 
framework; between June 4-13, seven thousand skins 
were: used, and, in all, 885 soldiers and one thousand 
tons of stores were transported forty miles. down’ the 
Kabul River, the journey taking five hours. A great deal 
of yoad-making and repairing was done under the super 
vision of the transport corps. . A system of “stages” 
-or relays of .pack-animals or carts was organized, by 
“which a regular’ quantity of supplies was forwarded over 
the main lines, daily, with almost. the regilarity, if not 
the speed, of ‘rail carriage. The great number of animals 
employed required a corresponding force of attendants, 
‘ingpectors, and native doctors, all of whom ‘served’ to 
make up that excessive army of “followers” for which 
Anglo-Indian. expeditions are. famous. Drivers. were 











*Of a train of oightcen--hundred ubloaded. camels on the yond. front 
Dadur to Jacobabad, for'six days in- June, six hundred died of exhaustion, 
En March, 1855 Col, Green, C.B., lost one hundred ane seventeen horses out 
of foar hundred, from the heat, during a march of thirty miles, 




















































































































































































































Khelat-i-Ghilzi, between Kandahar and Ghazni. 
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required at the following rate: one driver for cach, pair 
of bullocks, every four camels, every three mules and 
ponies, every six donkeys, * 

The gicat obstacle to the satisfactory operation of the 
transport system was its novelty and experimental charac 
ter, and that its organization had to be combined with its 
execution. Besides which, cholera broke out in June and 
swept away three hundred employés, Grazing camps 
were established in the neighborhood of the Bolan Pass 
for the bullocks, and aqueducts built for the conveyance 
of a water supply; one of these was of masonry, more 
than a mile in length, from Dozan down to the Bolan. 
It has been stated that grazing was scarce in the regton of 
the Bolan: in 1879 more than four thousand bullocks 
were grazed there during the summer, and large quantities 
of forage were cut for winter use, 

Any prolonged military operations in Afghanistan 
must, to a cerlain extent, utilize hired transport, although 
there are many objections urged. 

Sir Richard Temple said (1879); “ That the amount of 
transport required for active service, such as the late cam~ 
paign in Afghanistan, is so great that to hire transport is 
synonymous to pressing it from the people of the district 
from which it is hired, and impressment of the means of 
transport must lead to impressment of drivers, who 








* The average cmirying power of certain kinds of transport, in pounds, fn as 
follows : dudock-carts (with two pans), on faily level ground, 1,400; on hilly 
ground, 1,000 ; (with one pair) on faily level ground, 850; on hilly giound, 
6505 eapnels, 400; wereles, 200 ; ponies, 175; men} Zo, 
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naturally (having no interest whatever in the campaign in 
which they arc called upon to serve) render the most un- 
willing service and take the carlicst opportunity of ren- 
dering their animals unserviceable in hopes of escaping a 
distasteful duly. This service is frequently so unpopular 
that, sooner than leave the boundarics of their native 
country, the impressed drivers desert, leaving their ani- 
mals in the hands of the transport authoritics or take 
them away with them. * * * Tor the above reasons 
I should recommend that all transport for a campaign 
should be the property of Government.” 

In commenting on this subject, Lord Wolseley relates 
that when serving in China with Indian troops he “awoke 
one morning and found that all our drivers had bolted. 
Our transport consisted of carts supplied by the Chinese 
Government, by contractors, and by the country generally. 
T do not think that the carts had been carried away, but 
all the mules and men had disappeared except three 
drivers who belonged to me. I was very much astonished 
that these men had not bolted also. I hada small de- 
tachment of cavalry with me and a very excellent duffadar 
in charge of it. I asked him how he had managed to 
keep these drivers—having some time before said that 
unless he looked after them well he would never get to 
Pekin. He replied, with some hesitation: ‘I remember 
what you told me, and the fact is I tied the tails of those 
three men together, overnight, and then tied them to the 
tent pole, and put aman over them.’” 
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The Elephant, like the stage coach, finds his field of 
usefulness, as a means of transport, growing smaller by 
degrees, He is still a feature in India, and has been used 
for military purposes to some extent in the castern part of 
Afghanistan. He will doubtless form part of the means 
of transportation employed by the British forees near 
their present base, and in rear of the Kabul-Kandahar 
line, and for that reason is noticed here.* 

The Superintendent of the Government Ilephant Khed. 
dahs at Dakka has given us, ina recent paper, much infor. 
mation concerning the elephant in freedom and captivity. 
He does not claim a high order of intelligence, but rather 
of extraordinary obedience and docllity for this animal, 
Very large elephants atc exceptional. Twice round the 
forefoot gives the height at the shoulder; few females at- 
tain the height of cight feet; “tuskers,” or male ele 
phants, vary from cight to nine fect! the Maharajah of 
Nahur, Siimoor, possesses one standing ten fect five and 
one half inches, The age varies from 80 Lo 150 years, ace 
cording to the best authorities, and it is recorded that 
those familiar with the haunts of {he wild elephant have 
never found the bones of an elephant that had died a 
natural death. In freedom they roam in herds of thirty 
to fifty, always led by a female; mature about twenty. 





* Tho use of elephants in transporting field guns in Afghanistan is amphati« 
cally discouraged by those who served with iL last; very fow flankers were 
employed to protect the Elephant aitilery used in the Kmam yalley, antl its 
success can only be inteipeted by supposing (he direct interposition of Tievl- 
dence or the grossest stupidity (o our feeble enemy, 





Elephant with Artillery ; ou the Road to Ali Musjid, 
‘ 
7t 
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five, In India the males only have tusks; in Ceylon only 
the females, They are fond of the water, swim well,* but 
can neither trol nor gallop; thelr only pace is a walk, 
which may be increased to a shufve of fifteen miles an hour 
for a very short distance; they cannot lenp, and a ditch 
eight by eight fect would be impassable, 

In Bengal and Southern India elephants particularly 
abound, and seem to be increasing in numbers. In the 
Billigurungan ITills,a range of Chree hundred square miles 
on the bordeis of Mysord, they made their appearance 
about cighty years ago; yet piior to that time this region 
was under high cultivation, traces of orchards, orange 
groves, and iyon-smelting furnaces remaining in what is 
now 4 howling \ wilderness, Elephants are caught in stock. 
ades or kraals, "The Government employs hunting parties 
of 350 natives trained to the work, and more than 100 
animals are sometimes secured in a single drive. ‘ 

New elephants are rained by first rubbing them down 
with bamboo rods, and shouting at them, and by tying’ 
them with ropes; they are taught to kneel by taking 
them into streams about five feet deep, when the sud ts 
hot, and prodding them on the back with sharp sticks. 

The tot#l number of elephants maintained is eight hun. 
dred, of which one half are used for military purpgses. 
'They consume about 400 pounds of green, or 280 pounds 


of dry fodder daily, and ate also given unhusked rice, 
> 

* Elephants haye been known to swim a iver thie lundred yads wide 
with the hind legs tied together, 
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An elephant is expected to carry about 1,200 pounds with 
case, In the Abyssinian Expedition elephants travelled 
many hundreds of miles, carrying from 1,500 to 1,800 
pounds (including their gear), but out of forty-four, five 
died from‘exhaustion ; they are capable of working from 
mofhing to night, or of remaining under their loads for 
twenty hours at a stretch.* 

An elephant’s gear consists of a gaddela, or quilted cloth, 
If inches thick, reaching half-way down his sides and from 
the neck to the croup. On this is placed the guddu, or 
pad, 6 x § feet and g inches thick, formed of stout sacking 
stuffed with dried grass, The whole is gitthed with along 
rope passed twice around the body, round the neck, as a 
breast-strap, and under the tail as a crupper, , The whole 
weighs 200 pounds. An improvement upon this has been | 
made by our authority (Mr. Sanderson), which seems to bear 

‘the same relation to the old gear that the open McClellan 
saddle docs to the ordinary British hunting saddle. It 
gohsists (sce illustration) of two pads entirely detached, 
cach 4, fect long, 1§ inches wide, and 6 inches thick, made 
of blanket covered with taypaulin, and encased in stout 
sacking. One is placed on each side of the clephant’s 
spine, and retained there by two iron archos. Theie 


is no saddle-cloth, the load rests on the ribs; the breast. 
en 
* There ts no “ clephant gun-diilt” taid down in the Imperial Regulations, 
but when the gun goes into action the elephant is made to kneel, and long 
‘skids” are placed against the ciadle upon which the gun ests, 80 as to foun 
an inclined plane to the ground. ‘The gun is then lifted off the cradle nnd 
down the akids by leveis and Yackle, ‘ 
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strap and crupper hools into rings on the saddle; there 
are rings to fasten the load to; it weighs rgo pounds. 
With foot-boards it is convenient for riding; a cradle can 
also be attached for cairying field guns, Recent experi. 
menis have shown the practicability of conveying cle 
phants by rail in ordinaly open caltle-trucks; they were 
indifferent to the motion, noises, or bridges; it is said that 
32 elephants could be thus carried on one train, 

The excellent railway facilities fot moving troops and 
supplies to the Indo-Afghan frontier were described in 
1880, by Traffic Manager Ross, of the Scinde, Punjab, and 
Delhi Railway, before the United Seivice Institution of 
India. 

He stated that experiments had been made by ihe mili- 
tary and railway authorities in loading-and disembarking 
troops and war materiel, and that much experience had 
been afforded by the Afghan operations of 1878-0, 

The movement of troops to and from the frontier com- 
menced in October, 1878, and ended June, 1879, During 
that period were conveyed over his road 190,000 men, 
33,000 animals, 500 guns, 112,000,000 pounds of military 
stores, The maximum number carried in any one month 
was in November—40,000 men, 8,000 animals, and 20,800, 
000 pounds of stores. The greatest number of special 
trains run in one day was eight, carrying 4,100 men, 300 
animals, and 800,000 pounds of stores, As an instance of 
rapid loading, when the roth Bengal Cavalry left for 
Malta, 80 horses were loaded on a train in 10 minutes 
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from the ordinary station platforn; the pack-ponics gave 
more trouble, having in some cases to be picked up bodily 
and pushed into the car. The average time taken in 
loading up a squadron of cavalry, comprising 8 officers, 
128 men, 92 followeis, 150 horses, and 10,800 pounds of 
baggage and ammunition, was from 1 hour to 90 minutes. 
Great difficulty was found in loading camels, for which 
a sling and cianc is required, The speed of troop-liains 
was about 21 miles an hour. No accidents occurred. 
Mr. Ross stated that in case of emergency, 11 trains cach 
way could be run over the Lahore and Mooltan section, 
and 15 trains each way over the Lahore and Delhi sce. 
tion; this was the maximum number of tains capable of 
20 miles an hour with 35 cars, allowing for crossings and 
other necessary halts. At this rate 3 batterics of artil- 
lery, 2 regiments of cavaliy, and 5 regiments of infantry 
(7,000 men), could be concentrated at Lahoie every 24 
hous, And by this line alone, 70,000 men, with guns, 
horses, and stores complete, could be brought to Lahore 
in 10 days. As the native troops prefer cars without 
scats, ordinary box-cars are always 1eady; 30 to 35 natives, 
or 8 horses, can be carried in a car. This is the rail 
way leading to Kurrachee, the seaport nearest to Quetta, 

Expetience has shown that there is but. little trouble to 
accumulate large stores of provisions for an army, particu. 
larly in or near the Indo-Afghan frontier, provided there 
is a force to distribute it, Compressed food and forage 
were not used in 1878, but it may be supposed that they 
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wiJl form part of the present British supplics. Medicine 
was often deficient and illiberally issued. 

Intelligence —During the later campaigns in Afghanistan 
the British Commanding Gencral has been invested with 
supreme political authority, and the Political Department 
(which is a branch of the Foreign Deparlinent of the Gov- 
ernment of India) has been under his contiol; a political 
officer was generally assigned to the staff of cach inde. 
pendent army commander, and has had charge of all mili- 

lary intelligence; these officers weie familiar with the 
language and habits of the Afghans, and were also useful 
ih obtaining supplies fiom the natives, The information 
obtained daily, in this way and through the ordinary mili. 
tary scouts, was sifted and compiled in the Quartei master. 
General’s office for the information of the Commanding 
General. Maps of the country were supplied to all 
officers. The ITeliograph was used with marked success 
in signalling in that mountainous country, Messages 
were sent from Kabul to Jamrud, 190 miles, with but four 
intermediate stations, and again between Kabul and Gun. 
damuck, seventy-five miles, with but one station, Our in. 
formation as to the status of the Political Officer is based 
upon a report made, by Col, Chapman, R. A., but is sup- 
plemented by the views of Lieut. Martin, R. I. who 
served with the same column, IIe says: 

“The old English respect for law and constituted civil 
authority is often carried to extravagance, and notably in 
India, where the Roman maxim ‘Inter armes silent, leges’ 
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appears to have been clean forgoticn. The Politigals 
weic by no means silent, and the amount of knowledge 
they possessed of border statistics was something maivel- 
fous. Did any step appear to Lhe military sense advisable, 
there was a much better, though less comprehensible, 
political reason why it should not be undertaken, The 
oracle has spoken and the behest must be obeyed. An 
enemy in sight who became afterwards hostile, must not 
be kept at a distance; through political glasses thoy 
appear as ‘children of natuie,’*while the country out of 
sight must not be explored, the susceptibilities of the sen- 
sitive ‘Tammizais’ having to be respected. That much 
valuable setvice was performed by political officers there 
can be no doubt, but that they caused great exasperation 
among soldiers cannot be denied, and the example of the 
War of 1839-40 causes them to he looked upon as a very 
possible source of danger.” 

Anglo.Afghan Operatiors—The observations of a par. 
ticipant * in the last British campaign in Afghanistan will 
be found of value in the study of future operations in that 
country, Of the Afghan tactics he says: “The enemy 
(generally speaking, a race of ITighlanders) vastly preferred 
the attack, and usually obtained the advantage of superior 
numbers before risking an allack; * * * being able 
to dispense (for the time) with lines of communication and 
baggage and commissariat columns, the Afghan tribes 


were often able to raise large gatherings on chosen 
tee Ne eee EEE act Raa a 
+, * Lieut, Maitin, R. B, (Youral 0. & L, of India), 
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grqund. They could always attack us; we were rarely 
able (except when they chose) to find them at home.” 
This observer says the regular troops of the Ameer were 
not so formidable as the tiibal gatherings, The presence 
of a tactically immovable artillery hinders the action of 
an Asiatic army. The mounted men are usually the first 
to leave when the fight is going against their side in a 
gencral engagement. One of the best specimens of their 
tactics was at Ahmed-Kheyl, on the Ghazni-Kandahar 
road, when the Buitish division was one hundred miles 
from any support, The Afghans assembled a force out- 
numbering the British ten to one. The attack was made 
in a serics of 1ushes, twice dispersing the British cavalty, 
and once driving back the infantry, Exposed to a con. 
stant fire of ficld guns, the Afghans stood their ground, 
although poorly armed with a varicty of obsolete weapons 
—from an Enfield to a handjar or a stick, Trouble may 
always be expected from the night attacks of certain 
tribes like the Alizais and Waziris. 

The English infantry formation was an objectionably 
close one, and Licut. Martin says that the bayonets and 
tifle-barrels of the front rank were sometimes strucl and 
jammed dy bullets from the rear rank, The action of 
the English cavalry, as at Ahmed-Kheyl, was suicidal in 
reeciving the enemyys charge—practically at a halt, Oc. 
casionally shelter trenches were used, but disapproved. 

In the Kuram valley column, under General Roberts, 
the cavalry (principally native, with one regular squadron 
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and a battery of horse artillery) formed a brigade, butavas 
never used independently, nor was it instructed (although 
well equipped) for modern cavalry worl, The opposition 
to dismounted cavalry duty is still so great, in the British 
army, that the mounted arm is paralyzed for effective 
service. 

Very little was done by the horse artillery with the 
Kuram column, In the case of the field artillery it was 
found necessary on two occasions to transfer the ammuni- 
tion boxes from the bullock-carts to the backs of elephants, 
on account of the steepness of the hills. The mountain 
artillery (native) was the most serviceable; a Gatling bat- 
tery, packed on ponies, and in charge of a detachment of 
Highlanders, was never used however, 

The armament of the infantry includod both Martini 
and Snider rifles, requiring two kinds of ammunition, but, 
as the service hy pack-mulcs was ample, no confusion en- 
sucd, although Lieut. Martin says: “Tn one case T heard 
a whisper that a regimental reserve of ammunition was 
found to be dank cartridges, but this must be a heavy 
joke.” Intrenching tools were carricd on camels, A 
mixture of military and civil-engincer administration and 
operation is mentioned as unsatisfactory in results, There 
was great difficulty in getting tools and materials at the 
opening of the campaign—particularly those required for 
road and bridge work, although a railroad within two hun- 
dred miles had a large stock on hand. 

"The art of camping and rough {grtification was well 





Kunar River. 


Noah's Valley, 
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practised, The best defended camp was suirounded by 
bush abatis and flanked by halfnoon saxgas of boulder. 
stone work, which held the sentiies, ‘The most apptoved 
peimanent camps or “ posts” were mud serads flanked by 
bastions at the alternate angles and overlooking a yard ot 
“Iaaal.” These were established about ten miles apart, 
to protect communications, and furnished frequent patrols, 
Duiing the latter put of the campaign these outposts 
were manned by the native contingents of the Punjab 


’ 


who voluntecied. 

The tapid maich of General Robeits from Kabul to 
Kandahar in August, 1880, and the final dispersion of the 
forces of Ayoub Khan, illustiated British operations in Af. 
ghanistan under the most favorable circumstances. The 
forces included 2,800 Emopean and 7,000 Indian troops ; 
no whecled artillery was taken ; one regiment of native in- 
fantry, tiained Lo practical engineering work, did the worls 
of sappers and mineis; for the transportation of sick and 
wounded 2,000 doolic-beareis, 286 ponies, and 43 donkeys; 
for transport of supplics a pack-train of 1,589 yabts, 4,310 
mules, 1,224 Indian ponies, 912 donkvys—a total of 
10,148 troops, 8,143 native followers, and 11,224 animals, 
including cavaliy horses; 30 days’ rations, of certain 
things, and dependence on the country for fresh meat and 
forage. The absence of timber on this route rendered it 
difficult to obtain fuel except by burning the roofs of the 
villages and digging up the roots of “ Southern-wood” 
for this purpose, The manner of covering the movement 



















































































































































































































































































































































































‘Watch-Tower m the Khaiber Pass. 
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rested with the cavalry commander, Usually the front 
was covered by two regiments, one legiment on cach 
flank, ala mile fom the column, detaching one or more 
troops asicatguard ; once movement had commenced, the 
animals, moving at different gails were checked as litle as 
possible. With such a number of non-combatants the 
column was strung oul for six or seven miles, and the 
rearguard Jeaving one camp at 7 AM, surely reached the 
nexi—fifteen to twenty miles distant— before sundown, 

Routes—For operations*in Afghanistan the general 
British base is the frontier from Kurrachee to Peshawur, 
These points are connected by a railway running cast of 
the Indus, which forms a natural boundary to the Indian 
fronticr, supplemented by a line of posts which are from 
north to south as follows: Jumrud, Baru, Mackeson, 
Michni, Shub Kadar, Abazai, and Kohut ; also by fortified 
posts connected by military roads,—Thull, Bunnoo, and 
Doaba, 

From the Indus valley into the interior of Afghanistan 
there are only four lines of communication which can be 
called military roads; first, from Jeska through the 
Khaiber Pass to Wabul ¢ second, from Z%aud//, over the 
Peiwar and Shutmguidan pies 9 Kabul» third, from 
Dera Ismail Khan through theyGuleip Surwandi and 
Saigo passes to Ghani; fourths by, a to, JGandahar 
and thence to Herat, or by Gliatni to Kadud Hosides 
these there are many stecp, difficult, mule tracks over the 
bleak, barren, Sulimani range, which on its eastern side 
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Fort of Ali Musjid, from the Heights above Lala Cheena in the Khaiber Pass. 
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is very precipitous and impassable for any large body of 
troops. 

The Peshawur-Kabul road, 170 miles long, was in 1880 
improved and put in good order, From Peshawur the 
road gradually rises, and afler 7 miles reaches: Jumrud 
(1,650 feet elevation), and qq miles further west passes 
through the great Khaiber Pass. ‘This pass, 31 miles 
long, can, however, be turned by going to the north 
through the Absuna and Tarlara passes; they ie not 
practicable for whvels, and the fist part of the road along 
the Kabul River is very difficult and narrow, being closed 
in by precipitous cliffs. , 

Ag far as Pout Ali Musjid the Rhaiber is a narrow de. 
file between. perpendicular slate rocks 1,.(60 feet high; he. 
yond that fort the road becomes still more difficult, and 
in some of the narrowest parts, along the rocky beds of 
torrents, it is not more than §6 feet wide. Tive miles 
further it passes through the valley of Lalabeg 14 miles 
wide by 6 miles long, and then after rising: for four miles It 
reaches the top of the Pass, which from both sides offers 
very strong stiategical positions, Irom thence it de- 
scends for 24 miles to the village of Landi Khana (2,463 
fect), which lies in a gorge about a quarter of a mile 
wide; then on to Daldlea (altitude 1,979 feet), ‘This pass, 
100 to 225 feet wide and Go feet long, ix shut in by steep 
but not high slopes, overgrown with bushes. 

On theeleven miles’ march from Dakka to [Tagarnao, the 
Khurd Khaiber is passed, a deep ravine about one mile 





Fort of Dakka, on the Kabul River. 
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Jong, and in many: places so narrow that two horsemen 
cannot pass each other. Hazarnao is well cultivated, and 
tich inv fodder; 15 miles farther is Chardeh (1,800 feet 
altitude), from which:the road passes through a well-culti- 
vated country, and on through the desert of Surkh Den- 
kor (1,892 fect altitude), which is over 84 miles from Jele 
labad, From this city (elsewhere described) onward as far 
as Gundamuck the route presents no great difficulties 5 it 
passes through orchards, vineyards, and cornfields to the 
Surkhab River; but beyond this three spurs of the Safed 
Koh range,. running in a northeastern BHeEH Ion have to 
be surmounted, 

Between Jelalabad * and Kabul two roads can be 
followed: the first crosses the range over the Karkacha 
Pass (7,925 feet alt.) at the right: of which is Assin 
Kilo, thence through the Kotul defile, and ascending the 
“hurd Kabul} (7,397 feet alt.) to the north reaches. 
the high plateau on which Kabul is situated; the other 
lead, aver the short but. dangerous Jagdallak Pass to 
“Jaga thal, from’ Which’ there are three-roads to Kabul 
the northernmost-over the Rhinar and the third over the | 
Sokhta passes; ‘all these, more difficult than the Khaibat; 
are impassable during the winter, Ttavas here, as already 
telated, that the greater part of EIphinstone’s command, 
in 1842, perished. There i isa dearth of fuel and suppligg 











*-The heat at Jelalabad from the ud ‘of April is tremendanis—108" to : 
“Txo® in the shade, 
¢ The Khurd Kabul Pass fs about five iniles long, swith an impetuous. 
mountain torrent whieh tho road. (1849) erossed twenty-eight times, 
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by this line of communication, The second, or Thyll- 
Kuram-Kabul, route, was taken by General Roberts in 
1878-9. It extends from Thull, one of the frontier posts 
already mentioned, some forty miles into the Kuram 
valley, and then inclining towards the west leads to the 
Kuram fort (Mohammed Aziin’s), a walled quadrangular 
fortress with flanking towers at an clevation of 6,000 feet, 
The Kuram valley is, up to this point, well cultivated and 
productive; wood, water, and forage abound, Winter 
only lasts with any severity for six weeks, and the Spring 
and Autumn aie delightful. 

A shoit distance above the fort commences the ascent 
toward the Peiwar Pass (8,000 feet alt), twenty-four 
miles distant. The road, thickly bordered with cedar and 
pine tiees, is covered with boulders and ls very difficult, 
and from the village of Peiwar—one of many ex rote, of 
the usual Afghan fortified type—it leads through a wind 
ing defile to the top of the pass. Ilere the road is confined 
by perpendicular chalk rocks, the summits of which are 
covered with scrub timber and a luxurious growth of 
laurel. On the farther side of the pass the road ascends 
to the height of the Mazardarakht, Qvhich is covered with 
snow in the winter), and then climbs to the Shuturgurdan 
Pass (11,375 feet “alt.), reaching a plateau on which the 
snow lies for six months of the year; thence it descends 
into the fertile Logar valley and reaches Akton Khel,” 
vhich is only fiftyzone miles from Kabul. The total 

mgth of this route is about 175 miles. | 
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The third, or Dera-Ismail-Khan-Sargo-Ghazni, route 
passes through a region less frequented than those men- 
tioned, and is not thought sufficiently difficult for 
detailed deseription, Passing due west, through seventy 
miles of mountain gorges destitute of supplies or forage, 
it dcbouches, through the Gomal Pass, into a more 
promising country, in which forage may be obtained. At 
this point it branches to Ghazni, Kandahar, and Pishin 
respectively. A road exists from Mooltan, crossing the 
Indus at Dera-Ghazi-Khan, Mithunkot, Rajanpur, Rojan, 
Lalgoshi, Dadur to Quetta, and was utilized by General 
Biddulph, from whose account of his march from the 
Indus to the Telmund, in 1879, is gleaned the following: 
‘The main point of concentration for the British forces, 
cither from India or from England via Kurrachee is thus 
minutely described. 

“The western fronticr of India is, for a length of 
Goo miles, bounded by Biluchistan and territories in- 
habited by Biluch tribes, and for 300 miles »Biluch 
country intervenes between our border and Afghanistan, 
The plains of the Punjab and Sind run afong the boundary 
of Biluchistan, and ata distance of from 25 to 50 miles the 
Tndus pursues a course, as far down as Mithunkot, from 
north to south, and then winds south-west through a 
country similar to that of Egypt. A belt of cultivation 
and beyond that the desert * * * this line of hills (the 
Eastern Sulimani) extends as a continous rampart with 
the plains running up to the foot of the range, and havi ug 
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‘ 
an elevation of 11,090 feet at the TukbiSuliman, and of 
7,400 near Fort Munro (apposite DerGhazi-Shan), grad 
ually diminishes in height and dwindles away HILL is Lost 
in the plaing near Kusmore, at a point 12 miles from the 
Indus, The strip of low-land country on the west bank 
of the Indis up to the foot of the hills is called the 
Derajat. It is cut up and broken by torrents, the beds of 
‘which adie geneially diy wastes, and the country is, except 
ata few places where permanent water is found, altogether 
staile and hol. If we view the physical aspect looking 
naith and north-west from Jacobabad, we notice a wide 
bay of plains extending between the broken spur of the 
Sulimani, and a second range of hills having a direction 
parallel to the outer range, This plain is called the 
Kachi,' extends in an even suiface for 150 miles from the 
Indus at Sukkur, and is bounded on the north by succes- 
sive spurs lying between the two great ranges, The 
Kachi, thus bounded by bairen hills on all sides but the 
south, is one of the hottest 1ugions in the world. Tixeept 
where subject tq inundations gr within reach of irrigation 
it is completely sterile—a hard clay surface called //,~ 
and this kind of country extends around to the east of the 
spur of the Suliman into the Derajat country, Subject to 
teuific heats and to a fiercely hot pestilential wind, the 
Kachi is at times fatal even to the natives.” 
The range of mountains bounding the Kachi to the 
westward is a continuous wall with imperceptible breaks 
only, and it bears the local names of Gindari, Takari, and 





Entreice to the Bolan Pass, from Dadur. 
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Kirthar, Through this uniform runpart there are {wo 
notable rents or defiles, via.: the ddd opening opposite 
Gundana, Jeading to Kelat; and the Boden entering near 
Dadur, leading to Quetta, Kandahar, and erat, ‘The 
Bolan is an abrupt defile: ~ rent in the range,-~the bot 
tom filled with the pebbly bed of a mountain torrent. 
This steep ramp forms for sixty miles the road from 
Dadur, clevation 750 feet, to the Dashti-Bedowlat, cleva- 
tion 6,225 fect, This inhospitable plateau and the upper 
portion of the Bolan are subject lo the most piercingly 
cold winds and temperature; and the sudden change 
from the heat of the Kachi to the cold above is most 
trying to the strongest constitutions. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the road, the absence of supplies and 
fuel, and ihe hostile character of the predatory tribes 
around, this route has been always most in favor as the 
great commercial and military communication Crom Persia, 
Central Asia, and Khorassan to India. 

The causes which led to the establishment of a British 
garrison at Quetta are not unlike those which are urged 
as good Russian reasons for the occupation of territory 
in cerlain parts of Central Asia, Briefly stated, it seems 
Yhat after the conquest of the Tunjah, the proximity of 
certain disturbed portions of Biluchistan, and the annoy- 
ance suffered by various British military expeditions, in 
1839-1874, from certain tribes of Biluchis—notably the 
Maris and Bugtisy—made it desirable that more decisive 
measures should be adopted. [n 1876 a force of British 

7 is) 
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troops was matched to Kelat, and by mutual agreement 
with the Khan a political agency was established at 
Quetta, ostensibly to protect an important commercial 
highway, but at the same time securing a military footing 
of great value. But the character of the lords of the soil 
—the Maris, for instance—has not changed for the better, 
and the temporary general European occupation of the 
country would afford an opportunity to gratify their preda- 
tory instincts, which these bandits would not hesitate to 
utilize, The Maris can put 4,000 men into the field and 
march 100 miles to make an attack. When they wish to 
start upon a raid they collect their wise men together and 
tell the warriors where the cattle and the corn are. If the 
reports of spies, sent forward, confirm this statement, the 
march is undertaken, They ride upon mares which make 
no noise; they travel only at night. They are the most 
excellent outpost troops in the world. When they arrive 
at the scene of action a perfect watch is kept and informa- 
tion by single messengers is secretly sent back. LEvery 
thing being ready a rush of horsemen takes place, the vil- 
lages are surrounded, the cattle swept away, the women 
and children hardly used—fortunate if they escape 
with their lives. The villagers have their fortlets to 
retrcat to, and, if they reach them, can pull the lad- 
ders over after them and fire away from their towers. 

Dadut is an insignificant town at the foot of the Bolan, 
From here the Kandahar road leads for sixty miles 
through the Pass—a gradual ascent; in winter there-is 
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nol a mouthful of food in the entire length of the defile, 

Quetta, compared with the region to the south, appears 
a very Garden of Eden, It is a small oasis, green and 
well watered, 

From Quetta to Vishin the road skirts the southern 
border of a vast plain, interspersed with valleys, which 
extend across the castern portion of Afghanistan toward 
the Russian dominion, A study of the Pishin country 
shows that it is, on its northwestern side supported on a 
limb of the Western Sulimani, ‘This spur, which defines 
the west of the Barshor valley, is spread out into the broad 
plateau of Toba, and is then produced ag a continuous 
ridge, dividing Pishin from the plains of Kadani, under the 
name of Khoja Amran, The Barshor is a deep bay of 
the plain, and there is an open valley within the outer 
screen of hills, A road strikes off here to the Ghilzai 
country and to Ghazni, Though intersected by some 
very low and unimportant hills and ridges, the Pishin 
plains and those of Shallkot may be looked upon ag one 
feature, We may imagine the Shall Valley the vestibulg, 
the Kujlak-Kakur Vale the passage, the Gay Yara Plain 
an antechamber, and Pishin proper the great sade, Sits 
rounded by mountains which give forth an abundant sup- 
ply of water, the lands bordering on the hills are studded 
with villages, and there is much cullivatian; there is a 
total absence of timber, and the cultivation of fruit-trees 
has been neglected. The Lora rivers cutting inte the 


plain interferes somewhat with the construction of roads, 
e 
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Entrance to the Khojak Pass, from Pishin, on the Road to Kandahar, 
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The Vlain of Pishin possesses exceptional advantages 
for the concentration and rendezvous of large bodies of 
troops, and has already been utilized for that purpose by 
the British. 

Trom the Khoja Amran, looking toward Kandahar, the 
plains, several thousand feet below, are laid out like u sca, 
and the mountains run out into isolated promontories ; lo 
the left the desert is seen like a turbulent tide about to 
overflow the plains. 

The rivers on the Quelta-Kandahar route do not 
present much impediment to the passage of troops in dry 
weather, but in flood they become scrious obstacles anc 
cannot be passed until the waters retire, 

The ascent from the east through the Khojak Pass is 
casy, the descent on the west very precipitous, A thir. 
tceen-foot cart road was made, over the entire length of 
twenty miles, by General Biddulph in 1878-9, hy which 
the fiist wheeled vehicles, which ever reached Khorassan 
from India, passed. 

From Kandahar (elsewhere described)—which is consid. 
ered by General Hamley and other authorities, one of the 
most important strategic points in any scheme of perma. 
‘nent defence for India—diverge two main roads: one a 
continuation of the Quetta-[Terat route bearing N. W.,, 
and one running N. E. to Kabul. 

Gen, Biddulph says: “The position of Kandahar near 
to the slopes of the range to the westward of the eity 
renders it impossible to constrict works close at hand 
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to cover the road from Herat. The high ridge and outly- 
ing" hills dividing Kandahar and its suburbs from the 
Argandab valley completely command all the level 
ground between the city and the pass. Beyond the 
gap a group of detached mountains extends, overlooking 
the approaches, and follows the Ieft bank of the Argandab 
as far down as Panjwai, fiftcen miles distant. Positions 
for defensive works must be sought, therefore, in front 
of that place on the right bank of the river. To the N. 
E. of Kandahar the open piain affords situations for 
forts, well removed from the hills, at a short distance, 
and at Akhund Ziarut, thirty miles on the road to Ghazni, 
there is a gorge which would, if held, add to security 
on that quarter.” 

The country between Kandahar and the Helmund has 
the same general characteristics—plains and mountain 
spurs alternately,—and while genetally fit for grazing is, 
except in a few spots, unfit for cultivation. , 

According to the eminent authority just quoted, the 
great natural strategic feature of this route is the cle- 
vated position of Atta Karez, thirty-one miles from Kan- 
daha, He says: “On the whole road this is the 
narrowest gateway, and this remarkable feature and the 
concentration of roads* here, give to Atta Karez a strategic 





* The roads which meet at Atin Kaies are: the great Ilent highway 
passing thiongh Kokernn and crossing the Argandab opposite Sinjari, whence 
it Nes along the open plain all the way to Attn Karez; the road which 
crosses the Aigandab at Panjwaiy and the road fom Taktipul towards 
Lerat, ‘ 
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importance unequalled by any other spot between Indi 
and Central Asia." : 

General Biddulph examined this position carefully in 
1879, and discovered a site for a work which would com. 
mand the valley of the Arpandab aud sweep the 
elevated open plain toward the west and northwest, 

Abbava is a village at the crossing of the Tlerat road 
over the Telmund, forty-six miles west of Atta Kares, 
On the west hank lies the ancient castle of Girishk. ‘The 
countiy between the Argandah and the Welmund is roll. 
ing and inclining gradually from the hills toward the junc. 
tion of these rivers. The plateau opposite Girish is 175 
fect above the river, which it commands, 

The Nelmund has already been described. There are 
numerous fords, but, at certain times, bridges would be 
required for military purposes, ‘The Jand in the vicinity 
of the Helmund is very fertile and seamed with irrigating 
canals, . 

From Girishk a road eva Washir runs through the 
hills to Herat; this is said to be cool, well supplied 
with water and grazing, and is a favorite military route. 
A road, parallel, to the south, goes through Farrah, be. 
yond which both roads blend into one main road to the 
“Key.” Still another road, by Bost, Rudbar, and 
Lash, along the course of the river, exists, Although not 
so direct, it is an important route to TTerat; upon this 
road stand the ruins of the ancient city of Bost ina won. 
derful state of preservation; here, as elsewhere in this 
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region, the remains of fortifications testify to the former 
military importance of the spot. The citadel of Bost is 
built on the debris of extensive works and riscs 150 fect 
above the river. 

British Gencrals—Perhaps the most prominent of mod- 
ern British commanders, next to Lord Wolseley—is the 
young and successful soldicr, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Frederick Roberts, GC. B,C. LE, commanding the 
Anglo-Indian Army of the Madras Presidency. He has 
already seen service in Afghanistan and elsewhere, and 
has been appointed to the command of one of the princi- 
pal divisions of the British forces intended to oppose the 
threatened advance of the Russians on Herat. It was 
said of him by one of the most brilliant military leaders 
of the age,—Skobeleff: “For General Roberts I have a 
great admiration. He scems to me to possess all the 
qualitics of a great general, That was a splendid march 
of his from Kabul to Kandahar. I think more highly of 
him than I do of Sir Garnet Wolseley, but there is this to 
he said of a// your generals, they have only fought against 
Aslatic and savage foes, They have not commanded an 
army against a European enemy, and we cannot tell, 
therefore, what they are really made of.” 

The Commander-in-chief of the Army of India, General 
Sir Donald M. Stewart, G. C. B., C. 1. E., to whom has 
been intrusted the conduct of the British forces in 
Afghanistan, is also a very distinguished and experienced 
officer—probably mpre familiar with the nature of + the 
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probable field of operations than any other in Her Majos. 
ty’s Service. 

Like the United States, the great latent power of Eng. 
Jand is indisputable, and so long as superiority at sea is 
maintained, time is given to render that huent) power 
active. Vor the first year of the coming struggle Fuglind 
must Iean heavily upon her navy. Nearly all the regi. 
ments of infantry are below the average peace limit, and 
if filled up simullancously to a maximum war strength 
will include more than fifty per cent. of imperfectly 
trained men, and as the practice has been to fill up those 
corps ordered abroad with men transferred: from) other 
small regiments, it may come to pass that so-called “rege 
ular” regiments will consist largely of raw material, 
Colonel Trench of the British Army says “the organization 
of the regular cavalry is very defective," and especially 
complains of the maladministration we have just notdd. 
Demands for cavalry for the Soudan were met by a heavy 
drain on the already depleted strength of regiments in 
,England, The Iifth Dragoon Guards, which stood next 
on the roster for forcign service, pave away nearly two hun. 
dred horacs and one hundred men, Colonel Trench sitys 
that the reserve cavalry have no training, and that there 
is no reserve of horses. It is doubtful if more than 
seventy per cont, of the enlisted strength and fifty per 
cent, of the horses, on paper, could be put in the field 
now. 

Allusion has already been made to the notorious weak. 
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ness of the British transport system.* If this has been 
the case in the numerous small wars in which her forces 
have been engaged for the last twenty-five years, what 
may be expected from the strain of a great international 
campaign, 

On the other hand, Great Britain can boast of an inex- 
haustible capital, not alone of the revenucs which have 
been accumulating during the last quarter of a century, 
but of patriotism, physical strength, courage, and endur- 
ance, peculiar to a race of conquerors, : 








* Captain Gaisfo.d, who commanded the Khaiber Levies in the Afghan 
campaign, recommended refoims in the system of tiansport and supply. 
Tle advocated certain American methods, as wind and water-mills to crush 
and cleanse the petiified and giavelled barley, often issued, and to cut up the 
inferior hay ; the selection of uansport employds who understand animals ; 
and mote enre in transporting horses by sen, 
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A MERE glance al the ponderous military machine with 
which Russia enforces law and order within her vast 
domain, and by which she preserves and extends her 
power, is all that we can give here, 

No army in the world has probably underyone, within 
the last thirly years, such a succession of extensive altera- 
tions in organization, in administrative arrangements, and. 
in tactical regulations, as that of Russia, ‘Che Crimean 
War surprised it during a petiod of transition, Further 
changes of importance were carried out after that war, 
Once more, in 1874, the whole military system was re. 
modelled, while ever since the Peace of San Stefano, 
radical reforms have been in progress, and have been prose= 
culed with such feverish haste, that it is difficult for the 
observer to keep pace with them.* 

The military system of Russia is based upon the prin 
ciples of universal liabilily to serve and of territorial dis- 
tribution. This applies to the entire male population, with 
certain exemptions or modifications on Lhe pround, ress 
pectively, of age or cducation. Annually there Is a “lot. 
drawing,” in which all over gwenly, who have not already 








*Sir L. Graham (Fournal Royal U.S. Lastitution), 
e 
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dyawn lots, must take part, Those who draw blanks are 
excused from service with the colors, but go into the last 
reserve, or “ Opolischenié.” 

The ordinary term of service is fifteen ycars,~six with 
the colors and nine with the reserves; a reduction is made 
for men serving at remote Asiatic posts; the War Office 
may send soldiers into the reserve before the end of their 
terms, Reduction is also made, from eleven to thirteen 
years and a half, for various degrees of educational acquire. 
ment, Exemptions are also made for family reasons and 
on account of peculiar occupation or profession. Indi- 
viduals who personally manage their estates or direct 
their own commercial affairs (with the exception of venders, 
of strong liquors) may have their entiy into service 
postponed two years, Men are permitted to voluntecr 
at seventeen (with consent of parents or guardians); all 
voluntects serve nine yeais in the reserve; those joining 
the Guards or cavalry must maintain thefnselves at their 
own expense? The total contingent demanded for army 
and navy in 1880 was 235,000, and 231,961 were enrolled ; 
of this deficit of 3,039, the greater number, 3,000, were 
Jews. 

Organisation—The Emperor is the Commander-in- 
Chief, who issucs orders through the War Ministry, whose 
head ig responsible for the general efficiency of the Army. 
There is also the “Impcrial Head-quarters,” under a 
general officer who, in the absence of the War Minister, 
takes the Emperor's orders and sces to their execution.. 

e 
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The War Council, presided over by the War Minister, 
supervises all financial matters in connection with the army. 
There are also a High Court of Appeals, and the [Tead. 
quarters Staff, who supervise the execution of all military 
duties, Commissariat, artillery, enpineer, medical, mill 
tary education, Cossack, and judge-advacate departments 
‘complete the list of bureaus. 

The military forces are arranged into nincteen army 
‘corps: five comprise three divisions of infantry ; one, two 
divisions of cavalry; the remainder, two divisions of 
cavalry and one of infantry; with a due proportion of 
light artillery and engineers the war strength of an army 
‘corps is 42,303 combatants, 10,755 horses, and 108 guns, 

When war is declared an army is formed of twa or more 
corps. The general commanding exercises supreme cone 
trol, civil and mililary, if the force enters the enemy's 
‘country, ITis staff are detailed much as usual at ait 
American army"head-quarters in the field, 

There are in the active army ~/zfautry + 768 battaliona 
(192 regiments, 48 divisions), §4 batt. riflemen, Cavalry: 

56 regular regiments (4 cuirassiers, 2 uhlans, 2 hussars, 48 
dragoons); 29 regt. Cossacks, divided inte 20 divisions, 
kept in time of peace al 768 men (864 with sub-officers) 
per regiment, Artillery: 51 brigades, or 303 batteries of 
8 guns each; 30 horse-batteries of 6 guns each; Destdes 
14 batteries with Cossack divisions. Tifly “parks" and 
20 sections of “parks” supply each infantry brigade and 
cavalry division with caitridges, 
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PEACE. 
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Total. | Horees.| Guns. |, Total. 


| Horses} Gurs. 





Evrore. 
Field Troops . . * 
Reserve, Fortress, anc u 
Depot Troops . .f 


21,535 | 52,902 | 49,581 | 525,701 
10,504 | 23,704 | 54,995 


Caucasus. 
Field Troops . . . 1,548 12,364 8,442 59,254 
Reserve Fortress Troops 3,450 2,860 2,270 
TURKESTAN . . . 496 6,744 2,468 32,522 
SmERIA . - . 244 2,606 3,273 7.752 











Grand Aggregate, i 


of the Empire 23.623 90,600 | 88,323 | 460,494 





447,519 | 71,565] 1,788 821,243 


89,203 | 8,703) 1441, 891,404 
81,608 | 15,927! 198 150,313 
10,610 | 6,137! s 31,776 


22,230 | 8,236] 48 || 34,125 


12,875 | 3.412} 24 29,779 














{ 
663,045 {113,990| 1,610 | 1,978,640 
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155,149} 2,272 
109,822] 7,236 


31,700] 366 
36,862 12 














Approxmately from latest (834-85) returns, (Combatants only.) 
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During 188] the engineer corps was reorpanized. 
Tlenceforward the peace establishnrent will consist al sevens 
teen battalions of sappers; cipht hattalions of pontonierss 
sixteen field-lelograph companies, each of which is 
mounted, so as to maintain celegraphie communicaticn for 
forty miles, and hive two stations; six engineering: parks 
or trains, cach ten sections, carrying: cach sufficient tools 
and material for an infantry division; four batttlions of 
military raihvay engineers; ,four mine companies; two 
siege trains, and one telepraph insirnction company, ‘The 
whole is divided into six bripades, and provisions are 
taken for training recruits and supplying the losses during 
war. The fortress troops, for the defence of fortresses, 
consist of forty-three battalions of twelve hundred men 
each in time of wir, and nine companies of three hundred 
men each, The depot troops, for garrison service, con. 
sist of thirteen battalions and three hundred detach.” 
ments, . 

‘The reserve troops supply 204 battalions of infantry, 
§6 squadrons of cavalry, §7 batteries of artillery, and 34. 
companies of sappers. Tf nvabilizeel, they ace intended bo 
supply g44 battalions, §6 squadrons, Lp batteries, and 34 
companies of engineers, ‘The second reserve, or  Zapas,” 
consists of “ cadres" for instruction, organized in time of 
war, 

The training of the Russian infantry comprises that of 
skirmishing as of most importance ; the whistle is used to 
call ‘attention ; the touch Is looser in the ranks than for 
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merly ; squares to resist cavalry are no longer used;* the 
Kerdan breech-loader is the infantry arm; sergeant- 
majors wear officers’ swords, and together with musicians 
carry revolvers. 

A great stimulus has been given to rifle practice in the 
Russian army, with fair results, but complaint is made of 
want of good instructors, The dress and equipment of 
the infantry is noted for an absence of ornament, and 
hooks are substituted for buttons. Every thing has 
been made subordinate to‘ comfort and convenience, 
Woollen or linen bandages are worn instead of socks, 
The entire outfit of the soldicr weighs about fifty pounds. 
The Guards, alone, arc yet permitted to wear their old 
uniform with buttons. The arms of the Turkestan troops 
are mixed Berdan and Bogdan rifles. The field clothing 
is generally linen blouse with cloth shoulder-straps, 
chamois-leather trousers, dyed red, and a white képi. 
Officers wear the same trousers in thegficld. Cossacks 
wear gray shirts of came!l’s hair. 

The artillery is divided into field artillery and horse 
artillery, of which the strength is given elsewhere, The 
horse batteries have the stecl four-pound gun, 

Col, Lumley, of the British army, says: “In Russia it 
is believed that the field artillery is equal to that of any 
other Power, and the horse artillery superior.” Licut. 
Grierson, R, A., from his personal observation, confirms 
this opinion. 








* A British officer, who has had good opportunities, says the infantry drill 
is second to none, . aye 
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It is not too much to say that, in any uropenn conflict 
in the near future, the Russian cavalry will be conspicuous 
and extraordinatily effective. In a war with England, in 
Asia, the use of Jarye bodies of cavaly, organized, in. 
structed, and equipped after the American plan, must be. 
come the main feature, 

From the wonderful reforms instituted by Russia in her 
huge army of horsemen, which have put her before all 
other nations, not excepting Germany, we may expect to 
hear of wonderful mobility, stunning blows at the cnemy’s 
depots, and the appropriation of choice positions under 
his nose; of stubborn contests with the Anglo-Indian 
infantry, the only weapon a Berdan carbine; of communica. 
tions destroyed by high explosives: expecially, of the 
laying waste smiling Afghan valleys, inexpedient to oc 
cupy ;~—these are a few of the surprises to which we may be 
treated if Russia gets the chance, In this manner she is, 
doubtless prepared to take the initiative in her next war* 


* Tho bold operations of General Gourko in tho Russo-Mnkish war of 
1878, afford the bent illustration of the versatile qualities of the progressive 
milttary horseman siuco the Ameiian wa, 1861-5, An Aukuian officer 
snys; ‘Tho Russian cavahy reconnoitied boldly and contimtously, and 
gave proof of an initiative very remarkable, very one knows that Russian 
dragoons aro merely foot soldiers mounted, and only half hoiemen: hows 
ever, that it shanld come to such a point as making dingoons change with: 
the bayonet, such as took place July 16th near ‘Twardista, seems strange, 
Cossacks and Hussars dismounted on the goth, formed skiunishing Jines, 
coming and going under the fire of infantry, motecting thei battery, and 
conducting alone an infantry fight against the enemy, At Eaki Zngra, 
July 3xst, the dragoons did not leave the field until all their cartridges were 
exhausted, On the other hand, the ofensizve action, and the split of enter 
piise’and dash, which mie the proper qualifications of cavaliy, wera not 
wanting in the Russians," = 
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The whole of the :egular cavalry of the line has been 
converted into dragoons armed with Berdan rifle and 
bayonet; the Guard regiments must adopt the same 
change when oidered into the field, and the Cossacks 
have been deprived of the lance (excepting for the front 
rank); new musketry regulations have been prescribed. 
Great stress is now laid upon the training of both horses 
and men in the direction of long marches, and the passage 
of obstacles. Torced marches are also made to cover 
the greatest possible distances in the shortest possible 
time.* 

Swimming was practised in the Warsaw, Odessa, and 
Moscow districts, the horses being regularly taught with 
the aid of inflaled bags tied under them, The Suprasl 
was crossed by the entire 4th Cavalry Division swimming. 
In order to acquire a thorough knowledge of pioncer 
duty, both the officers and non-commissioned officers of 
cavalry are attached to the engineer camp for a short 
course of instruction. In one division a regular pionect 
squadron has been formed for telegraphic and heliographic 


* Among other experiments me noted that of 7 officcis and rq men of the 
Ohenling Consacks who in November last in bad weather travelled 410 
vewsts between Niji Novgorod and Moscow in § days—~about 53 miles 
a day; thon covering 685 veists fiom Moscow to St. Petersburg in 8 days— 
§6 miles n day; on mirival an inspector reported horses fiesh and ready for 
service; the paily was mentioned in orders, and presented to the Czar, 
A month before, mm snow and intense cold, 7 officers and 7 men of the cav~ 
alry school covered 370 versts in 4 days—6o miles a day. It 1s asserted that 
the best Russian cavalry can travel 70 miles a day, continuously, without ins 
jury. General Gowko iccently inspected two sotnias of Don Cossacks who 
had cleaned 340 veists in 3 days, o1 74 miles a day, 
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‘duty, The mounted force, provided for in the Russian 
establishment, comprises twenty-one divisions of 3,503 
sabres and 12 guns cach, or an aggregate of 73,563 men 
and 252 field guns, 

A. feature of the Russian cavalry cquipment is the 
pioncer outfit, consisting of tools for construction or 
destruction, as they desire Lo repair a bridge or destroy 
a tailroad; this outfit for each squadron is carried on 
a pack-mule; dynamite is carried in a cart with the am- 
munition train, 

The Cossack (except of the Caucasus) is armed wilh 
along lance (front rank only), a sabre without guard, and 
a Berdan rifle, Those of the Caucasus have in addition 
pistol and dagger, besides a nagaska or native whip. 
The uniform is blue, high boots, fur cap, cloak with cape. 
The snaffle-bit is universally used, even by the officers, 
although the average Russian troop-horse is noted for 
his hard mouth., 

Tn the mpunted drill of the Cossacks there is a charge 
as skirmishers (or “ foragers”) called the “tava,” which is 
executed at a great pace and with wild yells of “ Tourra {" 

Licut, Grierson, of the British army, writes that: “A 
big fine man mounted on a pony, with his hedy bent 
forward and looking very top-heavy, always at a gallop, 
and waving his enormous whip, the Cossack presenta an 
almost ludicrous appearance tu one accustomed to our 
stately troopers, But this f{celing is dashed with regret 
that we possess no such soldiers.” 
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Lransport and Supply—The Russian system of trans- 
port is in avery experimental and unsatisfactory state. 
It is the only «umy which provides regimentally for the 
personnel and matricl of this department. In cach regi. 
ment is a non-combatant company, in which all men re- 
quired for duty without arms are mustered. 

All military vehicles required for the regiment are under 
charge of this company, The intention of the system 
now developing is to reduce the quantity of transpotta- 
tion required.* Besides the wagons and carts used for 
ordinary movements of tioops, Russia will, in Afghanistan, 
depend upon the animals of the country for pack-trains 
and saddle purposes, After the Came/, of which large 
numbers exist in the region bordering Afghanistan on 
the north, the most important aid to Russian military 
mobility is the remarkable Kirghiz ITorse. The accounts * 
of the strength, speed, endurance, and agility of this little 
animal are almost incredible, |} but they are officially in. 
dorsed in many instances, Ile is found in Turkestan, and 
is more highly prized than ay other breed. ‘The Kirghiz 
horse is seldom more than fourteen hands, and, with the 
exception of its head, is fairly symmetrical ; the legs are 
exceptionally fine, and the hoofs well formed and hard as 





# In 1878 the head-quarters haggage of the Grand Duke Nicholas required. 
five hundred vehicles and fifteen hundicd hotses to transport it, 

| In 1869 a Russian detachment of five hundied mon, mounted on Kirghiz 
horses, with one gun and two rocket-slands, Laversed in one month ono thou. 
sand miles in the Orenbwig Steppe, and only lost thiee horses ; half of this 
maich was in deep sand, In October, M. Nogak (a Russian officer) lef t his 
detachment ¢ roxte, and gode one horse into Irgiz, 166} miles in 34 hours. 
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fron, It is seldom shod, and with bare feet traverses 
the roughest country with the agility of a chamois, leap- 
ing across wide fissures on the rocks, climbing the ster pest 
heights, or picking its way along mere sheep-drachs by the 
side of yawning precipices, or covering: hundreds of veists 
through heavy sand, with a heavier rider, day after day. 
Its gaits are a rapid and graceful wall of five and one half 
to six miles an hour, and an amble * at the maximunt rate 
ofa mile in two minutes, This animal crosses the most 
rapid streams not over three and one half feet deep, lined 
with slippery boulders, with case, ‘They are pood weight 
carricrss| With a view of stimulating: horse-hieeding 
in Turkestan, the government in 1851 offered prizes for 
specd.|. Kirghiz horses have been thoroughly tested in 
the Russian army. For modern cavalry and horse-artillery 
purposes they are unsurpassed, ‘The average price is £6, 
but an ambler will bring £12. Great Britain is said to 
possess 2,800,000 horses, while Russia, in the Kirghiz 
steppes alone, possesses 4,000,000 saddle or quick-dranght 
horses, 

The supply of the Russian army is carefully ananged 
under the central Tntendynee. ‘The ration in the field waa, 
in 1878, 14.3! ounces of meat, 14.9 black bread, preserved 
vegetables and tea, with an issue of brandy in the winter. 














* Moving both feet on a side almost simultaneously, 

+The mounted messengers (pony express) over the stepper, we Uhexe horses, 
and cay with them, over stages of 350 miles in 8 days, an equipment ang 
supplies for man and horse of nearly 300 pounds, 

The greatest speed recorded (18§3,) was 13} miles (on a mensured course} 
in 27 minutes and go seconds, , 
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Tamense trains follow cach division, at intcrvals, forming 
consecutive mobile magazines of food, A division pro- 
vision train can carry ten days’ supply for 230,000 men, 

Forage is now supplicd for transport in compressed * 
cakes, of which 20,000,000 were used by Russia in her last 
war, 

Clothing is furnished by the supply bureau of certain 
regions in which there ave large government factories; 
it is usual to keep on hand for an emergency $00,000 sects. 
of uniform clothing. 

Routes.—Having devoted a share of our limited space 
to an account of the roads leading to Herat from India, we 
may consider, briefly, certain approaches to Afghanistan 
or India from the northwest. This subject has been so 
clearly treated in a recent paper read before the Royal 
United Service Institution by Captain Holdich, R. E., who 
surveyed the region referred ta, in 1880, that we quote 
liberally as follows: . 


Tu improving aur very imperfect acquaintance, both with the present mili. 
tary resources and position of Russie in Central Asia, and of the difficulties 
presented both geographically anc by the national characteristics of the races 
thatshe would haye to encounter in an advance south of the Oxus, a good 
deal has been aheady leaned from thé Afghans themselves: Among the 
Uutbulent bribes dwolling in and mound Kabul, whose chief and keenest in- 
terest always Jies in that which bears, more o1 less directly, on thelr chances 
of success in mere faction fights, which they seem Lo regard ag the highest 
occupation in life, the Russian factor in the general game must be a matter 
of constant discussion, ‘Thus it may possibly mise from their individual 








* A compressed ation of forage was extensively used by the Russinns in 
1878, weighing 3$ pounds ; § days' supply could He-carrled on the saddle 
with case, x 
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intorest in their national pasttion that there i ne better natal eqn apher 
in the world than the Afghan of Ue Kabul distint, ‘hha i, offen unex. 
actness about his method of imparting information Gometimes a cuefil 
little map drawn out with a pointed stick on the proud) which world stike 
one as altogether extiaordinary, bit for the reflection that theo one accom 
plishment is probably the practical outcome of the educatlan of half it lity. 
time. 

Russin’s bascy of military operations towards India ae two t ane on the 
Caspian Sen at Krasnovotlh, ond Chikishhar, with outposts at Chat am) 
Kiail Arvats and dhe other on the line of Kiuya, Rokhara, Samarcand, rnd 
Muugillan, which may ronghly be said to represent the frontion held (together 
with a Inge eatent of boundary south of Kuldju) by dhe Auny of ‘Hashhend, 
wndet General Karfnann, But between this better line and the Qans, 
Russian iy undaubtedly shendy the dominaut Power. ‘The mere fact of 
Russia having already thoroughly explored all these regions, gives her the 
key to their future disposal, ‘There is no donbt that in all matters velathye 
to the acquirement of geopaphicdl knowledge, where it bears on possille 
miliimy operations, Russian pos eptions ae of the keenest, Thor anaveyhys 
energies appear to be always concentrated on that whieh yet divs beyond her 
reach, ather than in the completion of yond maps to uid i the aight 
government of (hat which hay abealy been acquired, 

With what lies noth of the Oss we can have very litte te say or to doy 
therefore it matters the less that in realty we know very little about it, ‘Phe 
Oxn4 is not a fordable river, At Khaja Sieh, which iy the furthest polvt 
supposed to haye gen reached by the Aval Qutilla, itis about half a mile 
wide, with a slow cuaent, At Chiujuf wis about the same with, only 
rapid and deep, At Kaki it is said to he ong Ghousand yard while, anid 
al Kilif perhaps a quaater of aimile, Jat at all these places ther are ferries, 
and thae wold be ample means of eroding an amy corps, If we take 
into account both the Aral flotilla aud the native maledal, in the slip of 
Inge flat-bottomed boats, enpable of containing one honed men eiwh, wed 
for feyrying pm poses, of which thee we said te be three hinhed between, 
Kilif and Uaamasp, These boats are drawn acrose the river by heres 
swimming with ropes allached to Uheirmanes. Bat der any elrewmmstuees 
it seems about a5 unlikely that avy Thitish force would oppose the passage 
of a Russian aimy across the Oxus ay that it would interfere with the Rus. 
sian occupation of the tians-Oxua distuets } but once south of the Oxne, 
many new conditions of opposition woukl come into play, arisinyy prielpally 
from the very diffevent national chaiaeteristion of the nouthern races to those 
farther noith, It would no longer be a matter of pushing aa advance 
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tlhough sandy and waterless desaits, or,over wild and rugged mountains, 
difficulties which fn themselves have never yet 1etaded the advance of a 
determined general, but thee would be the reception that any Chris- 
Uan foe wouldl almost certainly meet at the hands of a warlike and powerful 
people, who can unite with all the cohesion of seligious fanaticism, backed 
up by something like military o ganization and a pefect acquaintance with 
the strategienl conditions of their cowmty. Most probably the1o would be 
no sciious local opposition to the occupation by Russia of a line extending 
fom Balkh eastwards though Khulm and Kunduz to Fazabad and Sar- 
hadd, all of which places can be reached without great difficulty fiom the 
Oxus, and are connected by excellent lateial road communications, But 
the occupation of such a line could have but one possible object, which 
would be to conceal the actual Une of further advance, Ench of these 
places may he said to dominate a pass to India over the ILindoo Kiish, Op- 
posite Snihadd is the Baroghil, leading either to Kashmir or to Mastnj 
and the Kunar valley, Faizabad commands the Nuksom Pass, Khulm 
looks southwards to Ghozi and the Pawan Pass into Kohistan, while from 
Balkh two main routes diverge, one to Bamian and Kabul, the other 
to Mnimana and ITerat, 

Tt would he a great mistake to suppose that this short lst disposes of all 
ihe practicable passes over the Tindoo Kish, The rage isa singularly well~ 
defined one throughout ils vast length ; but it is not by any menns a range of 
startling peaks and magnificent altitudes, It is rather a chain of very cle« 
vated flattish-topped hills, spreading down in Jong spms to the north and 
south, abounding in warm sheltcied valleys and smiling corneas, affords 
ing inare or less pasture even in its highest paris, and taversed by countless 
paths, Many of these paths are followed by Knehis in their annual migrations 
soulhwaudl, with their families and household gABds piled up in picturesque 
heaps on their hardy camels, o with large herds of sheep and goats, in search ' 
of fresh pasturage. South of the ITindoo Ktish we find most of the castern 
roites Lo out northwest fonticr fo converge in one point, very nenr to Jel- 
wlabad, ‘There are certain routes existing between the Russian frontier and. 
India which pass altogether east of this point, Theie is one which can 
be foltowed from Tashhend to Kashgar, and over the Kaakoram range, and 
another which 1ans by the Terek Pass to Sarhadd, and thence over the 
Baroghil into Kashmir ; but (hese 1outes have justly, and by almost universal 
consent, heen set aside as involving difficulties of such obvious magnitude 
dhat it would he wmensonable to suppose that any army under competent 
leadership could be committed to them, ‘Tho same might stucly be snid of 
the route by the Nuksan Pass into the valley of Chitral and the Kunar, whicli 
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joins the Khyber route not far fiom Jelalabad, — Tty length and intricaey 
alone, Independently of the intractable nature of the ibes whieh Leider it 
on either side, and of the fact that the Noksan Poss iv only open far dale the 
yen, would surely place it Ieyond the consideration of any general who 
Asphed to invade India after accomplishing the feat of canyings at mmy 
though it, West of Kafistin acroyy the Hindoo Bush ae, as we tive katt, 
passes innumerable, but only three which need be repaided as pricticnble for 
an advancing force, all dhe athets more er less couveritys into these dhiee, 
These ae the Khitk, the Kaoshan (or Parwan, also culled Sar Alung), and 
the Trak, ‘The Khéle leads fom Kundny ofa Ghd and the valley of 
the Indaiab to the head of the Punjshir valley, Tts clevation is about thir 
teen thonsand feet. It is deseibed ny an ensy pass, probably pravtis 
enble for wheeled mtillay, The Panjahiils ae ‘Lajaks, and, lke the Kohin- 
toms generally, me most bigoted Sunit, Mehammedans, ‘Sha rivh ant 
highly cultivated valley which they inhabit fous a grand highway 
into Kohistan and Koh Dahman; but all this Iand of tured vines 
yards and orchads, watered by enow-coll sheams from tle pieluesyie 
gorges and mountain passes of the Hindoo Kish and Paghoian mountaing, 
s—this very garden of Afghanistan, stretching away southwards to the gates 
of Kabul, is peopled by the same flerca and tmbulent race who lave ever 
given the best fighting men to the amis of the Amis, and who have rene 
dered the position of Kabul as the ruling capttal of Afghanistan a matter of 
necessity ; with their instincts of religious hostility, it will probably be 
found that the Kohistani, rather than the Hindoo Kh, ia the veal ban tor 
between the noth ang the south, ‘Lhe Sar Alang or Parwan J'as4 lends 
dhectly fom Kunduz and Ghoul to Charikar and Kabul, Tt ts the dheet 
military rowle hetween Afghan Turkestan and the seat of the Alghan 
Goveinmant, but is not Quich used for tude, Tt eammot de much over 
eloven thousand fect elevation, and it ia known to be an ensy qua, though 
somewhat destitute of fucl aud forage ‘The next route of importaneg is 
that which leads fom Balkh, ea Bamian, to the Tak Pass on the Lindoo 
Kish, and info the upper watercourse of the Helmund River, and thence 
by the Unni over the Paghman range to Kabul, ‘This as the gaeat trade 
route fiom the markets of Turkentan and Cenoat Abin genosally to Kabul 
and Indid, The Irak, like the Parwan, Is not nemly so Jugh as hot been 
generally assumed, while the Unui is a notorlausly easy pans, “Phis route Is 
at present very much better known to the Russians, who have lately fre« 
quently traveised it, than to ourselves, Like the Paryan and the Khak, it 
is liable to be closed for three or four months of the year hy snow, Dining 
the Winter of 1879-80 they ware open till late in December, and nppenr to 
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he again fice from snow about the middle of Apul. Between these main 
passes innumerable tacks follow the “ durias,” or lines of wateigowse, over 
the aldyos of the LLindoo Kish and Paghman, which afford ensy passage to 
men on foot and fequently also to Kuchi” camels, ‘These passes (so far 
aa we can Jean) could, any of them, be readily made available for mountain 
atilfery with a very small expenditure of constrictive labor and engineering 
skit, In Koh Dahman neatly every village of importance lying at the foot 
of the eastern slopes af the Paghman (such as Beratse, Fava, Istalif, ete.) 
cavers a practicable pass over the Paghman, which has its continuation across 
the Shoreband valley and over the ridge of the Ilindoo Kish beyond it. 
But between the Khék Pass and the Tnak, the various routes acioss the 
Tlindoo Kash, whether regaided as routes to India or to Kandahar, although 
they by no means converge on Kabul City, must necessmily pass within 
sileing distance of an anny occupyiig Kabul. Such a force would have, 
fist of all, thoroughly to secure its communication with the Oxus, and a 
strong position at Kabul itself, 

Having the official statement of a military engineer with 
reference to the Oxus-Hindu-Kish line, as a barrier or 
base or curtain, we may pass to the principal approach to 
Tlerat from the northwest. 


There are four distinct lines by which Russia could 
move on erat: 

1. From the Caspian base a trans-Cauéasian army corps 
could move (only with the concurrence and alliance of 
Persia) by the Mashed route direct ; 

UU, Or it could move outside Persian territory, from 
Chikishliary by the Bendessen Pass to Asterabad, and 
would thon have to pass through Persian territory to 
Saralkhs, or across the desert to Merv ; 

Ill, From the Zashhend-Bokhara hase a route exists 
via Charjui, the Oxus, direct to Merv; and there is 

IV. Also the well-known road by Balkh and Mamiana, 


direct to Herat. 
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Routes TIL, and IV, having just been discussed, let us 
look at Routes T. and TL 

Referring to the small oulling map of the trans-Cas. 
plan region, herewith, it will be scen that troops could 
embark from Odessa in the fleck of merchant steamers 
available, and, if not molested ex route by hostile cruisers, 
would reach Batam in from 2 to 3 days, thence by 
rail to Bakt in 24 hours, another 24 hours through the 
Caspian Sea Lo Krasnovodsk, a transfer in lighters to the 
Janding at Michaclovsk, and the final rail transportation 
to the present terminus of the track beyond Kizil Arvat; 
this, it is said, will soon reach Askabad, 310 miles from 
Herat. The Seerctary of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr, 
Cust, with his wife, passed over this tonte in 1883, and 
testifics Lo the ease and comfort of the transit and to the 
great number of vessels engaged in the ofl trade, which 
are available for military purposes, both on the Black and- 
Caspian seas, Te estimates that they could casily carry 
8,000 men at a trip.* 

General Hamley} says: “We may assume that if on 
the railway (single (rack) the very moderate number af 13 
trains a day can run at the rate of 12 miles an hour, the 
journey would occupy qo hours, ‘Yhe successive delach« 
ments would arrive, then, casily in two days at Sarakhs, 


* Mi, Cust says: ‘There ae thiee clayseh of ateamteason tho Cuspian, 
1, the Imperial war steamas with which Russia keeps down piraey; 
2, the steamers of the Cortcasus and Mercy Company, very mimeras and 
largo vesacls; 3, petroleum vesscle—cach steamer with n capnelly uf s00 
men.” 

¢ Lectiue before R. U, S, Instlintion (London), 188%}. 
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A division may be conveyed, complete, in 36 trains. Thus, 
in six days a division would be assembled at Sarakhs 
ready Lo move on the advanced guard. An army corps, 
with all its equipments and departments, would be con- 
veyed in 165 trains in 17 days, IL would then be 200 
miles—another 17 days’ march—from IIerat. Thus, add- 
ing a day for the crossing of the Caspian, the army corps 
from Baki would reach Ilerat in 35 days, Also the ad- 
vance of a corps from Turkestan upon Kabul is even 
more practicable than before.” * 

The route from Tchikishliar v2 Asterabad (where it 
strikes the main Teheran-Mashed-Herat road) would be an 
important auxiliary to the 1ailway line, wa Asterabad. 
There is also a more direct caravan track running south 
of this across the Khorassan, from Asterabad (through 
Shahrud, Aliabad, Khaf, Gurian) to Herat; or, at 
Shahrud, an excellent road running between the two 
already described straight (va Sabzawar and Nishapar) to 
Mashed, 

From Sarakhs to Merv the road is said to be good and 
fairly supplied with water, [rom Mery to Herat the 
welleworn expression “coach and four” has been used to 
denote the excellent condition of the road.f Yalatun 


* In his plan of invasion, Skoheleff thought 50,000 men might undertake 
the enterprise without fenr of disaster, ‘his force could tye doubled fiom the 
Cancants alone, 

{Vor the fist roo miles the 1oad follows the Mughab, which Abbott de- 
scribesas ' a deep steam of very pwie water, about 60 fect in breadth, and 
flowing in w channel mhed (o the depth of go feet in the clay soil of the val. 
Jey 5 hanks precipitous apd fringed with lamatisk and a few reeds,” ns 
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As described as fertile, well populated, and unh culthy.* 
From Penjdch, where the river is sometimes fordable, the 
road follows the Ehusk River, and, ascending the Rob ie 
Baber Pass, descends into the ITevrat valley, immediately 
beneath it. } 
: *Nand-i-Valatun, or ‘bank which throws the waters of the Minghals into 
the canal of Yatatnn,” 

{ Befare closing the chapter on the “ Russinn Forces," a bilef desalp. 


tion of the order of march customary in Conval Asia may be proper, bon 
4 translation by Major Clarke, X. A,, from Kotensko’s “Turkestan,” i 


it ap. 
pears that the traing aceompanying Cenal Asian detnehments aie so cons 
siderable thot the latter form, as it were, (he eseort of the former. As an 
Asiatic enemy nemly always attacks hom every side, the dispibution of the 
troops, during the march, must he such tint Uiey may he able to rcpulbe the 
enemy no mailer where he may appear, Uoually, a Wall xotnia (70 men) of 
eavalry marches in advance at a distiance fiom } to rf miles, so as ta be in 
view of main hody, Immediately in front ef main bay marches a detache 
ment of snppers and a company ar two of infantay ; then patot the artillery 3 
then mond infanuy ; the (rainy behind dhe Gain, remalnder of auillery and 
Infantry 5 asn rear guard, a sotnin of cavally, Rivounes in the Steppe are 
asually chosen at wells, and ae, in many respects, similar to those customay 
in the Indian country in America, Fist, au outer Ine of enrts or wagons} 
‘then the hoops; and fuside, all the animals, The avcompanying diagvam 
is from Zhe Yournal Raval Untted Servite Znstitution (London). 
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NORMAL ORVER OF MARCH IN CENTRAL AGIA, 


HORMAL BIVOUAC IN’ CENTRAL ASIA. 
ed 





Vv. 
REVIEW OT TIIE MILITARY SITUATION, 


TuE purpose of this volume has been to give as much 
reliable information upon the cause of the Anglo-Ruasian 
dispute, the nature of the probable theatre of operations 
in case of war, and of the armies of the Powers concerned, 
as could be obtained and printed within a single fortnight. 
The richness of the available material made this especially 
difficult, comprising as it did the record of recent cam- 
paigns in Afghanistan, as well as the opinions of those who, 
like Vambdiy, Veniukoff, Rawlinson, Napier, and Cust, 
are authorities upon Asiatic topics. 

As these lincs are written * the civilized nations of the 
world await with baled breath the next scene upon the 
Afghan stage, 

Seldom when two gladiators, armed and stripped, enter 
the arcna does a doubt exist as to their purpose, Yet 
such an exceptional uncertainty attends the presence of 
England and Russia on the border of Afghanistan, 

At least 50,000 British soldiers are drawn up in front of 
the Indus awaiting a signal from their Queen, Nearly 
twice that number of Russian troops are massed on 








* Apiil 18, 1885, 
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Gorge m the Tirband-i-Turkestan through which the Murghab Flows, 
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or near the northwestern angle of the Amecr’s coun. 
try,* 
It is iunpoasible to eliminate, altogether, from a study of 
the present military sitnation, cortiudn political clements, 
It is apparent that the Kussians new erat stand price 
tically at “the forks of the road"; it is a three-pronged 
fork-——one branch running due south to the sea and: two 
~ branches due east to India. “The first-enamed requires but 
“passing comment and.only as it relates to Terat, planted 
ona route which cannot be controlled without ils possess 
sion, for military and commercial reasons well understood. 
As already explained, the routes: to India, available to 
Russia, enable. her to move from her-base on the Merve 
Herat ling; both wa Balkh and ‘Kabul, for the purpose of 
flanking a British column moving from Quetta westward, 
or of raiding the rich valley of the MWelmund; from ‘Tur 
kestan above this route, a British. force moving from. Kas 
bul. to Balkh:cbuld also be threatened. By the main 
 Herat-Kandahar: voute an ‘advance from the east could 
‘also be directly opposed; the crossing of the Helmuud 
‘by either army would probably be contested, 
“In case of war, whether Anglo-Russian or RussoAL. 
ghan, the first great battle would -doubtless' he: fought on 
_ the Kandabar-Ghazni-Kabul line. : 


© Sivice the events noted in our first chapter: (puge ta) transpired, another 
“page has'beeh ndded to Afghaulstan’s blood-stained record, . After confront 
ing ench ‘othen. the Khusk River for soine weoka a largo Rusainn force under 
General Komaroff attacketl (Mately go, 1885) the Afghan troops at Pon jilel, 
and after-a gallant resistance on the part-of the nntive garrison it away ute 
_terly ronted and. the town occupied by the victors, The Russian comtaltios 
“were inconsiderable,. but the'Afghans Jost nantly 1,000 men,” 
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~ Jelalabad from Piper's Hill, 
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Gencral Ilamley, the leading British military anthority,* 
shows that this line is, of all proposed, af onee the most 
practicable and desirable tine for the defence of India} 
Ie says: “We should have a slong British governor in 
Kandahar, and a strong British force on the Lelmund 
and on the road to Babul; the railway completed to 
Kandahar, tnd, in case of 2 movement from ‘Turkestin 
against Kabul, a force on our side on ils way to ovenpy 
that city, and new recruiting prounds open to us amid 
warlike populations, Surely there can be nu question as 
to which of these two sets of circumstances would give 
us most influence in Afghanistan, most power ta oppose 
Russia and to maintain confidence in India.” | 

The same authority approves Sir Michael Biddulph’s 
recommendation to utilize the strony natural positions 





* Liewt,-General pir, 2, Hamley, K. C, 1 

¢ Three lines Tad been considered ¢ fit, the line of the Fasten snlimanly 
but this would leave the seaport of Ruurachee mprofected ; second, fam 
Pishin northeast to KRbut, 

4 Gen, TTamiey’s emaiks were made before the Royal Unoted Seivise Tie 
stitution (May 18, 1884), mud, tn the discusston whieh follawed, Colonel 
Malleson said: “ Recently in India some infuential natives wail tomes 
* Russiq will continue her advance; she will wot stop titi she has yadned the 
feitile country of erat, and then she will inbipne with the aative princes 
behind the Indus, and when you send an any lo mect hier, you wll find 
those native princes rising In your ae.” Tomay fortify my awn esperenee hy 
what was told me by an Austian gentleman who visaed) bahia about seven 
yemsago. Ile paid a visit to the Mahaiaja, of Cashmere, who sid to him 
‘Fiom you T hope to get the truth } yet mae not an Enghshman nora Rais 
stan. “Tell ane which is the shongern—the English power ai the Kussian 5 hes 
cause it will be necessmily my duty, if Russia should advance, and if 1 ehould 
find Russia stronger than England, to go for the defence of my trang on ie 
sidevof Russia," 
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near Girishk on the [Telmund. Ag to Afghanistan he tes.’ 
Ufes: “With a power like Russia closing on it, holding 
Persia and Persian resources subject to its will, it is in 
vain to think that Afghanistan will be long independent 
even inname. It is between hammer and anvil, or, to use 
a still more expressive metaphor, between the devil and 
the deep sea. Bound to us by no traditions, by no strong 
political influences such as might have been used to con- 
strain them, the Afghan tribes, mercenary and perfidious 
to a proverb, an aggregate of tribes—not a nation,—will 
lose no time, when the moment occurs, in siding with the 
great power which promises most lavishly, or which can 
lay strongest hold on them.” 

The burning words with which Genertil Hamley closed 
his lecture one year ago are singularly true to-day, and 
form a fitting termination to this sketch : 

“T do not undervalue the many influences which will 
always oppose any policy entailing exponse, But if the 
present question is found to be — How shall we guard 
against a terrible menace to our Indian Empire? any 
cost to be incurred can hardly be admitted as a reason 
which ought to influence our course. Magnanimous trust- 
fulness in the virtue and guilclessness of rival states; dis- 
(rust and denunciation of all who would chill this inverted 
patriotism by words of warning; refusal of all measures 
demanding cxpense which do not promise a pecuniary 
return :—~such is the kind of liberality of sentiment which 
may ruin great nations, The qualities of the lamb may 
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“be very excellent qualities, but they are specially: tiny 
plicable to dealings with the wolf, Do thase who shiiuk 
from expense think that the prewnee of Russia in Alpin 
istan will be inexpensive to us? WHE the weakness 
which will be the temptation and the opportunity of Ras. 
sia be less costly than effectual defence 2 When we enter 
the councils of Europe to assent aur most Vital interests, 
shall we speak as we have been accustomed to speak, 
when our free action is felLered hy the imminent per pecior 
menace to India? These ae questions which, now put 
forth to this limited audienee, will, perhaps, within the 
experience of most of us, be thnndered in the ears of dhe 
nation, England is just now not without serious pov 
plexities, but naife are so fraught with possihilition of iis 
chief as the storm which is now gathering on the Athan 
frontier.” 
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Panjwal, town, 99 
Paropisnux, mountaing, 3d" 
Parwan, pasa, x17, 138 
Pat, clay , 9a 
Paul, Rmpuror, 3 a 
Pelwar, putes, 45, 90 
Pekin, & . 
Penjdeh, town, 199, 106 
Pordtay a4 90 a0 40 44, 
Porwan, pass, 46, 
Poeroyaky, fart, 5 
Peter the Groat, a 
Petropantovesk, province, 4 
Poshawur, oly, 341 355 44s 150 5 84 
Plshin, villages gt, 96; plain, y6, y8, ra7 
Pollock, Gen., 50, st :) 
Pottinger, Major, 29 
Primrone, Gon, 53, 55 
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Unal, ther, 218 
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Warsaw, olty, rx 
‘Washit, town, 100 
Wolsclay, Lord, 49, xox 

Yoy 
Yakoub, Khan, 54) 55 
Yalatan, (own, 12a 
Yaldwin, Capt , 38,47 
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Zurmat, district, 22 
‘ZLolak, fort, 36 


IMPORTANT STANDARD WORKS 
RECENTLY ‘PUBLISHED, 


PRE-HISTORIC “AMERICA, “By the Marquis bE NapAILiac, 
translated by N, D'Anvens, author of “A History of Art.” Edited 
with notes hy W, IL, DAL. -Lavge 8vo, with 219 illustrations $5 00 
Crnter Conrents.-M. nd the Mustoton, The Kjokk deh dCi 

Reetea, None hatter Doteey CUT Dale at a atagemmn iS and eae 

Race, Origin of Auerican Aborigines, ete, cle, 

THE DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA TO THE. YEAR 1525, 
hy ARTHUR James Wertse, Second edition, One large octavo. 
volume, with maps eee ee BH BO 
Tho work presonts the most Important and verltable information-of what was 

known hy the ancients respecting the continent and Islands in the Western Heml~ 

wphens Logether with that found in the Sagns of Iceland and Greenland In relation to 
the discoverlen af the Northmen, and also that contained in certaln rare books, mant. 
seripla, nnd mings, descriptlye of the explorations of Columbus, the Cabats, Cortercal, 

Vermizzano, aud other navigators, © the year s595 : 
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A HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, By Anton 
GINDELY, Professor of German History in thy University, of Prague, 
‘Sranslated by ANDREW TEN BrdOx, recently Professor of Mental 
Vhilosophy 1n the University of Michigan, Second edition, Two 
voluines, octavo, with maps and illustrations . on) $4 00 


LIFE AND TIMES OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, By the’ 
Ton, Joun TL, Srevens, LL.D, recently United States Minister to. 
Stockholm, 8vo, with ngw portrait engraved ‘on steel . $250 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Including his Contributions to the “Federalist,” Edited, with in- 
troduction and nates," by ITznry Canor Loper, Nine volumes, 
handsomely printed from type, with two portiaits engraved on steel, 
Rdition limited to 500 copies, 


CONTENTS, ; 
J, Rovolutlonary, Governmentandthe | V, Torelgn Relations, 
Conatitutlon, VIL The Excise and Whiskey Rebellion, 


Th Taxation and Financ, i Miscellaneous, 

Mt, Netlonal Hanks, Colnago, Industry, Vu. Miscellaneous, : 
anid. Commerce, VIII, Private Correspondence, 

IV. Forolqn Relations, _ , 1X. The Fedoratist. 


GP. PUTNAM'S SONS,  - ~- New York and London, 


RECENT TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 


Tho Morv Onsia: Travels and Adventures Hast of the Gade 
ian during the Yours 1879 '80 '81, Including Five 
Month" Rosidones in the Teklhdé Dosdtory By h. ON. 
ovan, couespandent of the Jondon Daddy Neo. Wu portiait, napa, 
antl facesimiles of diplomatic documents, st volumes, Tage oct, 87. 
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wild excitement Is an insta 
harsh tent ‘fool-lardiness 
Lonilon, 
Six Months in Povsia. By Epwarp Srack, 2 volmnes, acai, with 
seven elaborate maps, $4.50, fad 
“A welcome addition to our knowledge of Cah inte cote bat alent sakaowar 
Innd 9—¢ 47 estinn Union 
Italian Rambles. Ity Janes Jackson Jarvis, author of “Cw Ait 
Tava,” " Ttdinn Sights,” ete, “1Gme, ¢loth esta, S685. 
Cuban Sketches. By Jas W. Sutter. Ovtava, oth evtrty Sr.Ko. 
“The honk riven a welbesaittan tale at topic aw hteh are of tterost oth Ge taieint 
and to those who enjoy tray ellingg te the br awa Hire sida, ¢ Avert Mea saters 


MISS [SABELLA BIRD'S TRAVELS, 


Unbonton Tracks in Jnpam hy Tamra Huan, Tabrary edition, 
a volumes, octavo, fully Tiuated, 3.00, Poplar editen, © valumus, 
octavo, fully iluntiated, $2.50 


* Boyond questlon the most valuable and tha Most hiterenttnyg Of recent bavkn eon 
coming Japanese tevol, * * * Une of the most profitable a tet larel 


reenrds "—Zventug Poste ¢ 
A Taady's Lifo in the Rooky Mounthing, ram, cloth, illustrated, 
8175 
“ Ttor whole oxperionce yn alnygular couttination of the maid and thea ssustio aw 
well ag the most oieouriging record of feminine Commence ail medulla chibvatt (ith 


shane, Sper fator, . 
Six Months Among the Palm Grovos, Corn] Rovfs, and 
Volonnoos of ths Sandwich Islands,  Qetavy, clith, allie 
trated, $2 50, 
“ Miss Bird In the foal Traveller”) Landon Spatator. 
Tha Golden Chovsonese, nud the Way Thithox, Ocinva, chith, 
with 24 illustrations, and a mups, $2, 
Skeiches of (iavel in the Malayan Peniyanla, 
‘There never was a more porfert iPavelfhr vhon Miay Mird, © © & Tnrerenthey 
oxtracts could bo made 1 ‘er ae 
hravks of travel of iho yenresscetu Wate Vinten spe Nee Nae 
‘ 
G. P, PUTNAIWS SONS, 87 & 20 Woat 284 8t., Now York, 
25 Honriottn Stroct, Covent Gardon, London 





PUBLICATIONS OF GP. PUTNAM'S SONS: 


A HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By Anron 
»  GINDELY, Piofessor of German Tistory in the Universtly of Prague, 
Translated by ANDRLW TrN Brook, recently Professor of Mental ' 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan, Second Edition, Two 
volumes, oclavo, with maps and illustiations : A $4 00 





‘This most important period of Nuropean History, a right understanding of which 
fs egsential to the prope. comprehension of Iiurope to-day, has Jong waited for an his 
toriau, The work ot Cchill.r, while thorouph’y readable, was whitten vithout any special 
historical preparation, and at 4 Une when the collections of government archives were not 
necessible, The httle handbook of Gardiner is a most admirable summary, but is too 
condensed for general rerding. Itis believed thit the present work, which has heen pras 
pared by an historiap of the highest position and authority, and while thoroughly trast. 
worthy for the purposes of the scholar, is full of interest for the gencral reader, will meet 
all the requirements, and willrem um the authority on the subject, 

+ “May safely be pronounced better than the best.”-—Dés, of Chrésé, Cincinmti. 


“ [iis portraitures are vividly diawn, and his battle scenes are pictured with great 
realistic power.""—~Zron's Her ala.” 


“ The clear style of the translation makes the reading of the book not onty ewsy 
but dehightful."—Sx dein, Philadelphin, 


“The translator has not only performed his task in a masterly manner, but by bis 
presentatioit of this admirable work to Lnglish readers, has placed them unde: a debt of 
obligation "—Portland + ess. 


“Prof, Gindely has’ achieved trac succegy/in the hist() Cical line; he has a real 
genius for such libors."—/ost, Haitford, 


“ Wonderfully well drawn,"—A advocate, Cincinnati, 


Tt will doubtless take its place at once as the work of standard authority on the 
subject "Critic and Good Literature, 


“ Doyond all question the best history of the Thirty Years’ War yet published,” 


‘=Phita. Stem o 
" Indispensable to the student, «Tor the general reader it is one of the mést. pic~ 
Turesque in history.!"—~Has {ford Courant, a 


“ Unguéstionably the best history of the Thirty“Years’ War that has ever been 
welch di pitino e American, 

« “ Musttake a highand permanent Pace in historical literature "Jf coklyn Lagle 

Tria not the least of the services to the cause of mght thinking that had at last 
fiiven us a histary of this period which bids fair to bring the two Imes (scholarly and 
popular thought) together, 

“Tt yould be hard to name among recent works a more overwhelming indictment 
of the polity’and methods of fmperial Jesuitry—a more satiffactory statement of what the 
Roman Papacy owes to the art and devotion of the Society of Jesus; nor, we may add, & 
more thorough eaposure of the Macaulay romafice, tRat the Reformation in its spread fol. 
lowed the Saxon and Northern races, and proved unacceptable to people of Romani¢ 
descent, '—. ¥, Independent, 

[Te writes with the calmness of a philosopher and the correctness of a schglayy 
and the work will take rank with the best histories of modern times.—/a risburg 
Telegram 
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2ROSE' MASTERPIECES FROM MODERN ESSAY- 
ISTS : compuising single specimen essays fiom Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
De Quincey, Landor, Sydney Stith, Thackeray, Emerson, Ainold, Morley, 
Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Fioude, Fieemen, 
Gladstone, Newman, Leslie Stephen. Thése essays have been selected 
with 1eference to presenting specimens of the method of thought aid the 
literary style of their several writers, and also for the purpose of putting 
into convenient shape for direct comparison’ the treatment given by such 


wniters to similar subjects. s 
The Muraniwity ov “Livzrature, by | My Winter Garnen, by Kingsley. 
Irving. Work, by Ruskin, 

Tae Workin or Books, by Hunt, On a Certain Conpescension in Fore 

Ineerrict, Simparnies, by Lamb, ziGnexs, by Lowell, 

Conversation, by De Quincey, On History, by Carlyle, 

Petition or 1H Tugs, by Landor. History, by Macaulay, 

Benerits oF Parttament, by Landor, Tua Science or Ilistory, by Froude, 

Farzactes, by Smith Race anp Lancuace, by Freeman, 

Nia Nist Borust, by Thackeray. Kin Bevonp wie Sea, by Gladstone, 

Compensation, by merson. Private Jupament, by Newman, . 

Swerrnass anpD Licut, by Amold, An ApoLocy For Pian Srzaxinay bya 

Poputar Cunturr, by Morley. Stephen, 

Arr of Livinc witn Ornsrs, by Helps ™ 
3 vols., t6mo, bevelled boards, with frontispieces on steel, gilt 

top, in box, each . . . . . . ' . . $x 25 
The set in extra cloth, with cloth box . . . . . 4 50 
The same in Russia-leather bindmg and case,’ round corners, * 

red edges . "BON er ate . . IO 00 


The same, laige paper edition, with portraits, cloth extra, 
gittop,roughedges . 1 4 we ee lt 7 50 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA, By Charles Lamb, “The Temple 
Edition,” Ilandsomely printed on laid paper from new type, with etchings 
by James D, Smillie, x S. Church, R, Swain Gifford, and Charles A, Platt! 
Octavo, cloth extra, —. ay ete wo . ’ « $4 50 

The same, Islington Edition, 250 copies only, with proof im; ression of 
etchings on satin. Quartopnumbered, printed upon pure liner pap.r * cloth, 
unctt » 6 6 8 ww ew wt  y0 00 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS; A MANUAL OF SUG. 
GESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS IN LITERATURE: compris- 
ing a description of publishing methods and arrangements, directions for the 
preparation of MSS, for the press, explanations of the details of book-manu- 
facturing, with instructions for proof-reading, and specimens of typography, 
the text of the United States Copyright Law and information concerning 
International Copyrights, together With gérferal hints for authors. Octayo, 
cloth extra... . Oe) ‘ , » ' 4 $L 00 

“ Full of valuzble information for authors and writers, * * * A most instructive 
* @ © and excellent manual."—Harfer's Monthly (Easy Chair). _ 

G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
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